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Moving the Nerve Centre of 
New York’s Police System 


| The Historic Romance of 
‘6300 Mulberry Street ’’ 


The completion of the great new Police Head- 
quarters Building has brought up a serious 
question. 

What shall it be called ? 

It will not be at “No. 300,” nor even on 
Mulberry Street. 

However, Frank Marshall White tells the 
story of “300 Mulberry Street” in a most in- 
teresting fashion—and history has been made 
there since 1863. 
| National history, too. 

A number of striking photographs —both the 
old and new headquarters— accompany the 
article, 






























STORIES OF 
SYMPHONIC MUSIC 


A Guide to Modern Orchestral Programme-Music 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


Musie Critie of ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly ”’ 


This book fills a genuine need of the music-lover, for 
it offers in compact, accessible, and easily intelligible 
form information which will help him to listen under- 
standingly to the music of an orchestral concert. It 
presents clearly and without technical analysis the 
poetic or pictorial or dramatic basis of every important 
example of programme-music in the symphonic reper- 
toire, putting the reader in possession of information 
which will enable him to listen comprehendingly, for 
example, to a symphony by Berlioz, an overture by 
Mendelssohn, a symphonic poem by Liszt, or a tone- 
poem by Strauss or Debussy. 

- The best thing for every concert-goer to do is to get a copy of Mr. 
Gilman’s book and prepare himself beforehand.’"—N. Y Evening Post. 


“From Berlioz and Liszt and Raff and Wagner, down to the latest 
works of Strauss, d’Indy, Debussy, Sibelius, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Elgar, 
Chadwick, and Converse, with many others that will occur to concert- 
goers, Mr. Gilman has left nothing that has any claim to the attention 
of music-lovers. It is a useful and interesting book.’ 

—The New Music Review. 


“A valuable contribution to the music-lover’s library.” 
—Chicago Post. 
Price, $1.25 net. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, ~ ~ NEW YORK 


THE PRINCIPLES 
OF MONEY 
AND BANKING 


By CHARLES A. CONANT 


In the demand for literature on financial 
subjects, this work deserves special con- 
sideration. A chapter of the second vol- 
ume is specially devoted to “ The Origins 
of Crises,” in which much is set forth that 
anticipates present conditions. Another 
chapter, on “ The Management of Crises,” 
anticipates the recent steps taken by the 
banks and the Treasury to afford relief to 
the money market. 

This book was among the first to point 
out the danger of making large loans on 
securities pushed upward by speculation 
to inflated values. 





Two Volumes Price, $4.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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COMMENT 


Labor and the Railroads 

Tit Georgia Federation of Labor has some sensible opin- 
ions, and expresses them, on the subject of the Southern 
war on railroads. For instance, the Federation remarks 
in the course of a recently issued address that the “ subject 
is of tremendous importance ” both to the general public and 
the railroads (fancy considering the railroads!), and should 
not be made the “ subject of heated political eampaigns where- 
in the people, led by office-seekers, are apt to have their pas- 
sions and prejudices unduly inflamed.” The address goes on 
to declare that “lawmaking bodies are liable to be led into 
too drastic and ill-considered legislation under the impas- 
sioned harangues of overzealous reformers”; it seriously re- 
iflects upon the intelligence of the agitating radicals, saying 
that they know very little about the subject concerning which 
they are so glib of speech. The Federation is sanely con- 
servative in this address. It is convineed that there have 
been evils—and who is not so convineed?—it wants evil- 
doers properly dealt with and evil-doing stopped, but it does 
not want the punishment to go to such an extent as to cripple 
the services which railroads, and railroads only, ean render 
the public. Information is increasing to the effect that the 
people of States which haye been most extravagantly and 
uuwisely hostile to the railroads are waking up, and are be- 
ginning to look at the situation calmly and with unfrightened 
eyes. The trade of the stump orators is decreasing, but so, 
unfortunately, is that of the roads. The persecution has gone 
so far that the cost to the country is already too great. 


Why Bryan is Impossible 

The Charleston News and Courier publishes an editorial 
with this heading. The inquiry which it makes is interesting 
and its observations are true. It asserts that South Carolina 
will vote for Bryan, or for any other Democratic candidate, 
and what it asserts for South Carolina may be safely pre- 
dicted of the whole South. This is a misfortune—a mis- 
fortune for the South, for the North, for the whole country, 
but the South is not primarily to blame for the evil condi- 
tion. This, however, is too long a story. If the South were 
not solid, it might have more effective influence in a Demo- 
eratie convention. As it is, we are not inclined wholly to 
agree that it must take what the Eastern and Western Demo- 
crats see fit to give it. It can probably divide some State 
delegations, and, doing so, may be of great assistance to 
rational Democrats of the East and the West who have no 
higher regard for Bryan than the South has. Leaving the 
South, the News and Courier is justified in saying that New 
York and New Jersey Democrats will not vote for the fads 
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and follies which compose Bryan’s. anti-Democratic platform, 
Bryan is now, indeed, more unpopular in the Middle and 
{astern States than he was in 1896 or in 1900. The Biy ay 
forces did defeat the Democrats in Massachusetts, bu! in 
doing so they enormously weakened their own cause and ‘heir 
own candidate throughout this part of the country. What 
success the Democrats had in New Jersey last fall was gained 
on a platform which was anti-Bryan. What renewed streneth 
Bryan may have in the West is from the accession to iim 
of purely RoosrevELT votes in States that, nevertheless, are 
and will remain hopelessly Republican. The real reason for 
Bryan’s weakness ean be read in Hevxry Wattersoy’s 
declaration of Democratic principles as set forth in the 
Louisville Covrier-Journal, as follows: “ Home rule, sound 
money, and all men’s rights; the interests of the few sub- 
ordinated to the interests of the many, but the interests of 
the few respected; the complete separation of Church and 
state, and a tariff for revenue only; no clericalism, no class 
distinction, no caste discriminations, and no sumptuary laws.” 
“This,” continues the Courier-Journal, “is Democracy pure 
and simple.” And, indeed, although there may be some 
redundaney, it does include all sound Democratic principles. 
If any one is opposed to it, he is not a rational or “pure and 
simple” Democrat. Mr. Bryan’s platform is directly opposed 
to Mr. Wartrerson’s Democracy. Among what the Phila- 
delphia Press calls the “ Bryan specialties ” are “ government 
ownership of railroads, the initiative and referendum, and the 
government guarantee of bank deposits.” No one ean jos- 
sibly be elected President who espouses these causes, and no 
Democrat can be elected President who does not substantially 
aecept the Wartrrrson platform. 


The Trouble in the Navy 

It is a great pity that there is war in the navy, but what- 
ever may be the cause of it, the whole country is quite aware 
that Admiral Brownson is a better sailor and officer and a 
higher authority on naval subjects than the President, or 
Seeretary Merrcautr. or Doctor Rixery, all three of whom are 
laymen. .They may be intelligent in their own ways of life; 
they may even happen to be right on this question, but the 
chances are against this in a controversy with so able, so well- 
instructed, and so devoted an expert as Brownson. Thi 
WEEKLY has no desire te join in the controversy, but it be- 
lieves in the value of experts, and it presumes, as it ought, 
that the burden of proof lies with lay opponents who qucs- 
tion an expert’s judgment on a professional subject. There 
is here illustrated in a manner and with a vividness that 
ought to attract the attention of the country a significant 
and perhaps necessary feature of our two military services. 
In order to maintain the supremacy of the civil over the 
military power the real command of the army and navy is 
in the hands of civilians. It may be that this general com- 
mand has degenerated into ill-advised interference by the 
civilian authorities with details that should be purely pro- 
fessional. There might well be a revision of this democratic 
trait, especiaily so far as the navy is concerned. 


One Detail of Disagreement ; 

As we understand the question which brought up the im- 
mediate issue on which Admiral Brownson resigned, it was 
whether a commissioned officer of the navy should be put in 
charge of a hospital ship under the command of a surgeon. 
A hospital ship is a floating hospital. It is proper that a 
surgeon should commarid a hospital, but a surgeon is pre- 
sumptively incompetent to command a ship. A surgeon in 
charge of a floating hospital is in the »osition of a yacht- 
owner aboard his yacht. He must have a sailing-master who 
shall navigate h’ vessel and take him where he wants to go. 
Then why not ; ve relief ships civilian sailing-masters who 
shall navigate under the general orders of the surgeon in 
charge? Colliers and supply-ships are not commanded by 
commissioned officers of the navy. Is there any sound reason 
why relief ships must have them? But the matter of the 
command of the Relief is only one detail of the war between 
staff and line in the navy. 


Secretary Taft’s Hasty Friends 

It is not to deny Mr. Tart’s fitness to be Republican can- 
didate for President that we point to certain defects in the 
methods of his campaign. The truth is that we were born 
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before President Artuur caused the Republicans of the State 
of New York to nominate Judge Forcer for Governor. No 
one ean say at this time who would or who would not be a 
egod Republican candidate. The answer to the problem de- 
pends upon the policy of the party. What is that to be? 
if the party is to renew the war on industry, on enterprise, 
ov corporations which serve the public, without much regard 
to the interests of those who serve or of those who are served, 
Senator La Fo.Lerre would be the proper candidate. If its 
policy is to be the revolutionizing of the Constitution and 
the establishment of the Federal government upon the ruins 
of the States, then, we opine, Secretary Tart might be the 
better man; he knows a good deal of law, and therefore could 
twist it—if, indeed, he really thinks that way. If the Re- 
publican party nominate Secretary Tart, however, with 
these expectations, it must deny the constitutional doc- 
trine laid down by the unanimous court in Kansas v. Colo- 
rado, by Justice Brewer in his noteworthy addresses, and 
hy Justice Harnan in his recent speech before the Ken- 
tuckians, both these justices being old Republicans. In the 
mexn time, as we have said, there is too much administration- 
al work, no matter what the issue may be. With—besides 
other loads—Assistant-Seecretary-of-the-Navy Nerwsperry and 
his Michiganders, and Attorney-General Bonaparte calling 
to his Marylanders, Mr. Tart has a serious handicap. 


Taft in the Philippines 

Mr. Tuomas F. Mituarp has written some remarkably able 
and illuminating, maybe disillusionizing, letters from the 
Philippines to the New York Times. One of his letters of 
a few weeks ago has not attracted as much attention as it 
ought. In it Mr. Mituarp said that in his Shanghai speech 
Secretary Tart’s tone was bolder—much bolder—than that 
which he assumed at Tokio. He went so far as to threaten 
the East with the sounding anger of America if Asia’s cus- 
toms laws were not more liberal and civilized than the laws 
of the United States—in a word, if the open door was not 
respected. He did not put it so briefly and perhaps brusquely 
as our statement may appear to some people to be, but we 
have given the substance of the speech from our own point 
of view. In view of Mr. Tart’s candidacy for the Republican 
nomination, it would be well for the country to know whether 
with shot and shell we are to batter open the Asiatie door, 
while we keep our own shut with the Drvetey law, which Mr. 
Tart does not desire to have revised—at least not yet. Now Mr. 
MILLARD gives us another view of the Secretary of War. In 
a notable letter from Manila he describes the speech of a 
real statesman, or one who would be a more practical states- 
man if he did not disregard his limitations. In what must 
he. acknowledged to be a large, even a grand way, Mr. Tarr 
set aside the Americans of the islands, and declared that it 
is the first object of this government to govern the islands 
with a view, first, to the interests of the Filipinos. This 
may be Mr. Tart’s view; it would naturally be the view of 
the generous American people; but it is not the view of Mr. 
Tart’s party, and it is not compatible with Mr. Tart’s own 
tariff policy. The first step towards such treatment of the 
natives as Mr. Tarr rashly promises is the passage of the 
Philippine tariff bill, and of the repeal, so far as they apply 
to the islands, of our navigation laws, which are of a Malay- 
sian barbarity. No one knows better than Mr. Tart of the 
impossibility to secure this needed legislation from Congress. 
Ilow can Mr. Tary carry out his statesmanlike policy? Is 
it not an academic dream ? 





The Banks and the Reserve 

It seems to be well established that the interior banks, as 
they are called, had much to do in creating the currency 
famine which has so greatly distressed business men through 
the country. It is worse than useless to specify the offenders, 
hut it may be justifiable to commend, in passing, the unselfish- 
ness of the banks of St. Louis, which, like those of New York. 
permitted the depletion of their reserves in aid of the un- 
fortunate situation. The action of the banks accentuates the 
point made by Comptroller Rinsety against the system. The 
reserves of all the national banks ought to constitute, all to- 
gether, a national reserve which should in time of stress be 
at the service of the country. But the banks have no com- 
mon head, and therefore there is no cohesion and only vol- 
untary cooperation. Jt is now demonstrated that the’ banks 
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cannot be trusted to administer their curreney accumulations 
for the general welfare. Mr. A. B. Stickney has likened 
the scattered reserves held by banks that “fire independent of 
one another to scattered military organizations under inde- 
pendent commanders. There may be many of them in the 
aggregate, but since they cannot be ealled to the standard 
by a supreme authority, they are of comparatively small 
advantage to the country. Mr. Ripcety recommends a central 
bank. The proposition that there should be such a bank will 
be assented to by many bankers, and it will also be agreed that 
it should in some way administer the issue of a eredit cur- 
rency that would be an addition to our bond-secured currency, 
so long as we must have that kind of currency. Mr. Riwcety 
does not believe in bestowing upon anybody—politician or 
board of directors-—the power to declare when and how much 
additional eurreney is needed. That part of the system should 
work automatically. The difficulty in working out his plan 
will be apparent when the attempt is made to provide for 
government control and at the same time to keep the bank 
out of polities. 


Good Sense about Immigration 

There has been some revival of talk about restricting im- 
migration since Mr. Sarcent’s report showed that more than 
1,200,000 aliens came to this country during last year. This 
talk is aside from that about Oriental immigration, which is 
on a basis of its own. So far as the Japanese are concerned, 
their government have decided to do their own prevention, 
a step, probably, to refusing to be discriminated against in 
a treaty. So far as European immigration is concerned, it 
seems to be the general opinion of the country that something 
ought to be done, the question being what is to be done and 
how to do it. This question is not likely to be solved at this 
session of Congress, nor, indeed, is the solution likely to be 
attempted. None of the cures that Congress has applied 
thus far have seemed to work, and there is an increasing 
cuspicion that the attack has been improperly direeted—or 
directed against a wrong part of the line. The laws have 
endeavored to set up a property standard, and it is known 
that this effort has worked much injustice and has done little 
good. Labor votes have been courted by provisions of law 
against contract labor. Senator Loncr has spoken many times 
in behalf of an educational test, although it is well known 
that many useful wealth-producers and good citizens have 
been unable to read on coming here, while some of the most 
dangerous of our imported anarchists have possessed some 
learning. We have not only the problem of numbers, but the 
problem of distribution. The last is complicated. Many 
immigrants are needed in the South or elsewhere, but the 
problem of getting them there has not been solved, and not 
much worked upon. Of two things we are sure, however, 
and for them, for they are grievous evils, there are remedies 
that may be easily applied. Some of these immigrants are 
bad citizens and even criminals, like the members of the 
“Black Hand”; more of them are demoralizing voters, espe- 
cially in cities. The National Liberal Immigration League, 
among whose members are President Exttor, President Woop- 
row Witson, Bishop Porrer, and Anprew Carnectr, have 
suggested two remedies. One is that any immigrant who shaH 
become a criminal within a certain time after his landing 
shall be sent back to the country whence he came; the second 
is that an alien shall not become a citizen until he has been 
here ten years. These suggestions do aim directly at im- 
mediate evils and have no politics in them. They are sensible 
enough to be considered. 


The Goldfield Predicament 

The President had much the better of the correspondence 
with Governor Sparks of Nevada which got into print on 
December 29. Having sent troops to Goldfield at Governor 
Sparks’s solicitation, the President gave notice to the Gov- 
ernor that he must convene the Legislature and put upon it 
the responsibility of keeping the peace in Nevada, and that 
unless he did so the Federal troops would be withdrawn. 
After much delay and further poking up, Governor Sparks 
at length replied by telegraph on December 26 that Nevada 
had had a lamentable experience with strikes; that the troops 
were much needed at Goldfield; that it would take not less 
than three weeks to convene the Legislature, and that he had 
excellent reasons (which he specified) to doubt whether the 























































Legislature, when it did assemble, would ask for troops or 
tuke effectual measures to keep the peace. To which the 
President replied by telegraph on December 28 that the Con- 
stitution of the United States imposed upon the Legislature 
of a State, if it can be convened, the duty of calling upon 
the Federal government to protect the State against domestic 
violence; that Federal troops kept in Nevada without the 
request of the Legislature would be kept there in violation 
of the Constitution. Therefore he gave the Governor five 
days to issue a call to the Legislature, and said that if the 
call was so issued he would leave the troops at Goldfield for 
three weeks, which would give the Nevada Legislature time 
to assemble and make known its wishes. This puts the re- 
sponsibility where it belongs; on the Governor, first, to-con- 
vene the Legislature, and, if he does so, on the Legislature, 
to say whether it wants the Federal troops or not. If the 
Legislature will not take measures to keep order and protect 
preperty, we shall see what we shall see; but it is eminently 
desirable that it should be disclosed to what degree repre- 
sentative government is a failure in the State of Nevada. 
The State is an absurd State, anyway. Its population is 
about 60,000, and ineludes probably very much the largest 
proportion of turbulent persons that can be found in any 
State in the Union. But being, unhappily, a State, it must 
be governed as a State, and not as a Territory. What may 
happen if it proves unable to take care of itself is suggested 
by the President’s remark in his despatch: “ Circumstances 
may change, and if they do I will take whatever action the 
needs of the situation require, so far as my constitutional 
powers admit.” 


A Brownsville Plaintiff 

“ Wealthy residents of New England, some of them promi- 
nent in the Republican party,” are said to be behind the suit 
brought last month against the United States government 
by a firm of New York lawyers in the Federal court in New 
York, to recover $122 26 claimed as pay due to Oscar W. 
Rem, one of the negro soldiers discharged “ without honor ” 
at Brownsville. The purpose of the suit is to give this dis- 
charged soldier the day in court which hitherto he has never 
had, and decide whether the President had any legal right 
to discharge him. It has been a much-mooted question 
whether those Brownsville soldiers had fair play, or even legal 
treatment or not. To us it has seemed that, perhaps, some of 
them didn’t. We shall be glad, and we suppose a great many 
other dispassionate observers will be glad, to have the matter 
thrashed out before a competent and impartial legal tribunal. 


Scholarships and Physical Trainirg 

That was an interesting proposition that was put forth 
on December 27 in an address by Dr. DupLtey A. Sarcent, 
of Harvard, before the Society of College Gymnasium Di- 
rectors at Columbia University. In the last twenty-five years, 
he said, there had been physical improvement in all classes 
of college men except those holding scholarships. Dr. Sar- 
GENT has long been the director of physical training at Har- 
vard, and has had oversight of the physical condition of the 
students there, as well as more or less knowledge of the 
conditions in other colleges. He declared, and backed his 
declaration with due statistics, that the deficiency on the 
part of the scholars in our colleges is startling and worthy 
of grave consideration. Fifty years ago the average student 
was so flabby and physically feeble a creature that his sad 
condition led to the stimulated development of college ath- 
letics. From that development Dr. Sarcent found all classes 
of students to have benefited except the scholarship men. 
But they, the ones above all others most in need of physical 
training, he finds to have made little or no improvement in 
physique during the last twenty-five years. .The trouble he 
finds to be in competition, which he ealls “the arch-enemy 
of all true culture, mental as well as physical.” Students 
(at Ilarvard at least) who held scholarships must compete. 
first to get them, and afterwards to keep them. Being asked 
why they neglect exercise, they almost invariably answer 
that they haven’t time. Dr. Sarcent considers that the 
real trouble is their fear that if they let up for a moment 
on the everlasting grind, the nearest rival in the scholarship 
competition will get ahead of them. To meet this state of 
things Dr. Sarcent proposes that as most colleges now re- 
quire its notorious athletes to attain a certain grade in studies 
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betore they can represent their college in athletic contests, 
so the scholarship men should be required to attain a certai: 
standard in physical achievement as a condition of getting 
into the competition for scholarships. 


A Likely Suggestion 

What the practical diffienlties may be of putting this sug- 
gestion to use we do not know, but it looks pretty sensible. 
What is sauce for the goose commonly answers pretty wel! 
for the gander. Harvard alone distributes about $100,000 a 
year in scholarships. The true purpose of this money is to 
educate men who will be useful; men worth educating. It 
ought not to go to bestow education on men who will be too 
feeble to make use of it after they get it. No doubt it goes 
in the main to the right men now, but surely it should b: 
so directed as to make them healthier and more effective 
men as well as scholars, instead of tending, as Dr. SarGen? 
thinks it does now, to penalize manhood for the sake of 
scholarship. 


Relative Scholarship 

Harvard finds, as nearly all the other colleges do, that high 
scholarship among her undergraduates does not bring its 
winners the popular distinction that eminence in some other 
fields does. It is trying to cultivate more fervor of apprecia- 
tion among its masses of the achievements of its student 
scholars. Accordingly, it has made an occasion of its annual 
award of scholarships and prizes, and has a public meeting 
about it, and some one to address it. Mr. Owrn WIstTER 
was the distinguished gentleman who this year (on December 
i8) addressed the Harvard scholars at this annual meeting. 
To stimulate them to continued exertion he told them that 
there was not in the teaching force of any American college 
a single scholar whom the world of scholarship recognized 
as the highest authority in his branch of learning. “ No 
American university,” he said, “possesses one single teacher 
of undisputed preeminence.” Our balance of trade in food 
products for the year (1907) he found to be 444 millions. 
Our balance of trade in scholarship, “minus 100 per cent.” 
In discussing this European monopoly of preeminent scholar- 
ship he named many names. The American teachers who 
were most nearly preeminent he found_to be BLooMFIELD of 
Johns Hopkins in Sanscrit, Ricnarps of Harvard in chem- 
istry, and Micnartson of Chicago in physics. Five masters in 
their chosen fields he found in Henry C. Lea, Henry Howarp 
Furness, S. Werk Mitcnet., Woicort Gress, and CHARLES 
Exuiot Norton, but he did not count them in the world’s 
group of “teachers of undisputed preeminence.” Remark- 
able men, admirable in their various lines, and with inter- 
national reputations he found in considerable number in the 
American universities, and he named them and praised their 
labors, but he urged the young scholars whom he addressed 
not to let Europe continue to win all the first places in the 
world-competition in learning. We presume that some of 
Mr. WisTeEr’s assertions will be disputed when they come to 
the attention of persons competent to dispute them, but there 
are comparatively few of us who are informed about the 
relative eminence of the erudite. The more dispute, the 
better. To have talked (and stirred dispute, perhaps) about 
the world’s greatest teachers as though they were worth talk- 
ing and disputing about, and as though their relative posi- 
tions were matters of consequence, was a good work, and 
useful for the purpose it was aimed at. We have seen many 
columns of newspapers deyoted within two months to deter- 
mining the relative places in order of achievement of Amer- 
ican student football-players, and have read some of them, 
but nothing before for a long time about the comparative 
distinction of scholars. 


Ornithological Phenomena babar 

American eagles are homing birds in these days; also 
double-eagles. From all over the world they have been on 
the wing, heading for months past for their home ports. A 
flock of eighty thousand of them came into New York, on 
December 28 from Buenos Ayres, “as bright and new as 
though they had never been in circulation.” Nice birds; 
and nice of them to show this old-home spirit. From Europe 
they have come by the million, but it is unusual for so large 
a flock to make the long journey from South America. 
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Personal and Pertinent 


Fitz-GERALD thought little of his ‘Omar Khayyaam ” as a poetic 
success, and the publishers and booksellers, and the bookbuyers 
too, did not for a long time give him much reason to change his 
He might think better of it in one way if he were alive 
to-day, and even so he might be disappointed. He might regret 
that so many persons, among them Americans, loved deeply, 
sometimes in a maudlin way, the philosophy of the Anglicized 
Persian poet, persons who cannot understand, or at least enjoy, 
\VILLIAM JAMES’S Pragmatism. We all know, at least, that Fitz- 
(GiERALD’S poem is now a “seller.” So widely known is the poet 
at present that the other day, when a niece by marriage of JOHN 
Fitz-GERALD, EpwArp’s brother, was buried at Boulge, in Suffolk, 
there were “reporters present” to mention the fact that across 
this new-made grave fell the shadow of the rose-tree planted over 
the neighboring grave of Epwarp Firz-GeraLp. It was planted 
by the Omar.Khayyam Club in 1893, and it bears this inscription: 
“This rose-tree, raised at Kew Gardens from seed brought by 
WILLIAM SIMPSON, artist and traveller, from the grave’ of OMAR 
KnAyYYAM at Nishapur, was planted by a few admirers of EpwarD 
Firz-GERALD, in the name of the Omar Khayyam Club, October 7, 
1893.” 

Not so long ago there occurred at Harvard an illuminating 
incident on the relations between science and mere education. 
They have a function at Cambridge of which the lower orders 
think a good deal: it is the ceremony of recognizing with academic- 
al display the honors won by undergraduates, and it is partici- 
pated in by -professors and people of that sort. It is an exhibi- 
tion of mind, and it is attended by the fifty or so of honor-grabbers 
and by about as many more students who have grabbed in 
vain. The other day a distinguished Congressman was _ in- 
vited to make the address, and, being a Dartmouth man and 
having heard humorous innuendoes of the higher ideals pre- 
vailing at Cambridge, he was surprised that the evidences of 
mind in the ungowned part of the audience were so inconsider- 
able. ifter his oration, which was, unfortunately, not directed 
to the legs or the arms or the chests of the students, he ex- 
pressed to a neighboring gown his surprise that he hadn’t a bigger 
audience: he thought that he could get a better one down-town. 
He even went so far as to express regret that his own son, who 
was an undergraduate of the university, had not seen fit to be 
present to hear his “pa.” ‘* Why,” said the gown, “ you couldn’t 
expect him to devote any time to the concerns of the mind; he’s 
on the ’varsity nine!” 


opinion. 


“ Woops is out for McCALL’s seat in Congress!” Such was the 
startling announcement which appeared the other day in a Boston 
paper, not the Transcript. JoHN M. Woops is the man meant, and 
he is otherwise known as “ Somerville’s Strong Man.” He has 
written a circular about himself, and he has proclaimed his own 
virtues at great length. He is the most recent of the “ strong 
men” who have made up their minds that Sam has sat for the 
district long enough, and that they will now take it away from 
him. Most of them have been more gracious about it than “ Somer- 
ville’s Strong Man,” and have been willing that Sam_ should 
have another term or two before they turned him out, but every 
such term or two that they wait Sam has grown in strength and 
in grace, and therefore aspirant after aspirant has ceased to 
breathe defiance against him. The “Strong Man,” however, ex- 
pects to do the job, but it is tough. The other day a leading 
statesman, who has not liked McUatu’s insistence in saying what 
he thinks, was talking about him to President Exior in a way 
that would have satiated the ‘Strong Man’s” soul. McCai was 
this and that and the other thing, and this was small and that 
was smaller and the other thing was smallest. Finally, Eior 
wisely observed that if McCay was such a little bit of a thing as 
all that, he wondered why the statesman should take the trouble 
to talk so much about him, and should bother himself so much 
with thinking about him. The statesman’s wit saved him, for he 
answered, ‘“ Because, sir, he represents Harvard.” Well, that 
worked one way that time, and it may work another way another 
time. ‘Somerville’s Strong Man” will probably not find it 
working to }is advantage. * 


The Southern newspapers are just now talking more about JoHN 
ALBERT JOHNSON, the Governor of Minnesota, than about any of 
their own people for the Democratic nomination for President. 
Jounson is a good-looking American—for there is no Swedish 
peculiarity in his face—something after the fashicn of Mr. As- 
QUITH, or of CHAMBERLAIN as he was, for they say in England that 
CHAMBERLAIN acquired an American look after he had invented 
the caucus for Birmingham politics. JoHNSON’s father was born 
in Sweden, and he came to this country in 1852. He married a 
Swedish girl in Minnesota, whither he went when he landed. The 
old man wasn’t of much use to his family, and so often left his 
forge—for he was a blacksmith—for the joy of drink that he died 
mn an almshouse. The family had to struggle up by its own un- 
aided strength, and, as it had a real mother and a real woman 
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at its head, the boy was stimulated by her. Somehow or other he 
got some degree of useful education, but, above all, he impressed the 
people of the State with his calmness and sound judgment. They 
sent him to the Legislature several times, and the Democrats ran 
him for Governor in 1904. He had a great victory. While Roosr- 
VELT carried the State by more than 160,000 majority, JOHNSON 
had more than 7000 plurality. He had changed 84,000 votes. 
Then running a second time on a platform with one plank—" one 


good term deserves another ’—he carried the State ky 72,000. This 
made Marse HENRY WATTERSON sit up and take notice. He is a 


modest man, a direct speaker, and believes that government should 
not undertake to do what can better be done by private enterprise. 
The Gridiron Club seemed to be astonished by his appearance in 
evening clothes. He seemed to fit them so well. Funny thing to 
notice in this country, isn’t it? 


As all the world knows, a Danish sailor, Captain RoALD AMUND- 
SEN, succeeded last year in taking his vessel, the Gjoa, through the 
Northwest Passage, being the first man in all history to sail from 
the Atlantic to the Pacifie through the arctic seas; and readers 
of HARPER’S MAGAZINE will remember Captain AMUNDSEN’S ex- 
tremely interesting account of this extraordinary achievement. 
Since he arrived at Bering Sea and then sailed southward past 
the Aleutian Islands, along the Alaskan coast, and so on to the 
Golden Gate, his little 73-foot sloop has been lying in the harbor 
at San Francisco. As this diminutive vessel made a voyage which 
baffled every other craft undertaking it for more than 400 years, 
it had been generally expected that the (joa would be taken to 
Denmark, and there be permanently preserved with the same care 
shown in the preservation of the well-known Viking ship dis- 
covered long ago—thus forming an exhibit of which the Danish 
nation would be forever proud. We understand now, however, 
that the Gjoa may not go back to Denmark after all; and it might 
be worth while for one of our American museums to ascertain 
whether she could not be permanently preserved here, inasmuch 
as her achievement lay in coasting along the most northern bound- 
ary of the continent of North America. It should not be difficult to 
bring the Gjoa to New York or another Atlantic port, in case she 
should not be obtained by one of the institutions of the Padific 
slope. A crew of six or seven men could sail her through the 
strait and northward in the Atlantic, or she probably could be 
placed on the deck of some large sailing-vessel bound from San 
Francisco to New York or Boston. Unless Captain AMUNDSEN has 
made a definite plan for the disposal of his craft. the idea suggested 
above might be found to be entirely practicable. 


A new Diary has been published in England. It is that of 
WILLIAM -ALLINGHAM, who died in 1889, and these reminiscences 
of CARLYLE from it will interest everybody: 


We learn that CARLYLE looked on his Cromiell as much the 
most important book he had written. Sartor Resartus, in the retro- 
spect at least, delighted him not, though it brought him much hero- 
worship. As to Frederick the Great, he said that it occupied him 
thirteen years, eight of them having been spent in writing the 
book, and that he bad had mountains of dust and rubbish to 
swallow. “My mind was full of Frederick. 1 used to ride a 
great deal then, and when I came in I usually had an hour’s bright 
talk or so (ah me!), and then after dinner sat down to Frederick 
—she silent in another corner of the room. Often I think she 
would have been glad to speak to me—ah dear. ... Well, it 
nearly killed me. It was the desire and longing of my life to 
finish it.” 

Once the conversation turned to NapoLeon III. CARLYLE had 
known him when he was kicking his heels about London in un- 
happy exile:—‘ Met him at dinner—he made up to me rather, 
understanding me to be a writer, who might, perhaps, be a help 
to him somehow. His talk was a puddle of revolutionary non- 
sense. He was internally a mass of darkness. I used to meet 
him often in the street, mostly about Sloane Square. His face had 
a melancholy look that was rather affecting at first, but I soon 
recognized that it was the sadness of an opera-singer who cannot 
get an engagement. When I heard of him afterwards as Emperor, 
I said to myself, ‘Gad, sir, you’ve got an opera engagement such 
as no one could possibly have expected!’” WuiISTLER, CARLYLE de- 
scribed as the “ most absurd creature on the face of the earth.” 
He thought that the painter was more concerned to depict his coat 
than his face. BROWNING he liked as a man to a notable extent, 
but he could not away with his poetry. “ He ingeniously twists up 
the English language into riddles.” BuRNs, he declared, was the 
greatest poet since SHAKESPEARE—as for KEats, he wanted to live 
in a “world of treacle.” 


They say that Senator WARREN, of Wyoming, is going to make 
Rostey Evans a vice-admiral. This is what the newspaper head- 
lines say, at least; but when you read a little farther down into 
the sensible part of, the column you find that the Senator has intro- 
duced a bill which provides that there shall be the grade of vice- 
admiral in the navy, and this must entertain the army, seeing that 
the corresponding grade of lieutenant-general has not so long since 
been abolished. The merits of the question, however, are too grave 
for serious discussion in this column, which has just political 
intelligence enough to be glad, if the grade is going round, with its 














































































































































































extra pay and gold lace, that “ Bos” will get it first. The last 
time there was talk about a vice-admiral the rank was to be for 
SAMPSON. Evans wanted SAMPSON to be a vice-admiral, and so 
did CuaApwick, of course; ‘so also did Harry TAyYLor, EVANS’s 
brother-in-law, and FoLGeR and BRowNsoN and a lot of other first- 
rate sea-fighters. Then some civilians wanted two vice-admirals, 
the other to be for ScuLey, but that couldn't go through, and so 
the whole thing was dropped. Sampson didn’t expect it, and was 
so willing to give it up that he did make it impossible for the 
bill to live. SAMPSON was much more concerned about his officers 
and his men than about himself. He always telt that the long and 
anxious siege which had been maintained at Santiago was the 
naval achievement of the war, and naval experts here and abroad, 
including the Spanish, agreed with him. The unfortunate contro- 
versy which had been engendered by certain politicians prevented 
the recognition which SAMPSON believed to be due to his officers and 
men. How perfect that blockade was is to be seen in the diary of 
the Spanish officer of the port of Santiago. Having noted that be- 
fore SAMPSON’S arrival the “enemy disappeared te the south, and 
every day towards nightfall,” he notes. in one brief entry that 
after SAMPSON’S arrival a close blockade was maintained until 
the end. It is further evidenced by PAGeEt’s exclamation—-PAGeET, 
the British naval attach¢—on going aboard the New York one day, 
and finding himself so close to shore and to the Spanish batteries, 
“ How damned impudent!” he exclaimed. But SAMpson grumbled 
because while Dewry’s men had medals to wear when they went 
ashore, his men, who had watched the Spaniards day and night 
for months, and who finally prevented their escape, had none; 
while his officers could not have the promotion that they deserved. 
So he wrote a letter to President MCKINLEY, preferring charges 
against ScHLey, in order to have the matter cleared up so that his 
officers and men might be rewarded, and renouncing any promotion 
for himself. Evans and Taytor and some of the others didn’t like 
that renunciation and protested, but the letter went forward and 
only the renunciation held. 





was pigeonholed 


CAMERON McR. WINSLOW is now, for a time at least—or so long 
as the staff of the navy consent—the head of the Bureau of 
Navigation. He is young and only a Commander, but he is very 
near to being a captain. The daily newspapers have told the 
country that he married THroporE HAVEMEYER’S daughter, and 
no one who knows him has any doubt that whatever he has he 
has by his merit. He is very good-looking as well as very intelli- 
gent, and he combines the talents of a modern officer (he is 
familiar with steel and steam and machines) with the genial and 
rather reckless character of an old-fashioned sea-dog. On the other 
side of him, he might, if he were as old as some retired admirals, 
a few specimens of whom are still extant and playing whist at 
the clubs, be grumbling because when he is aboard he “ can’t see 
nothing when he looks aloft.” But WiInsLow is too young for 
that, and has too much education. He is of good New England— 
Massachusetts stock —and his folks are proud of him. So are 
his friends, warm among whom is Brownson. The President likes 
him, too, but he also liked Brownson. Roor is very fond of him; 
he took the Secretary around in the Charleston on the South- 
American cruise. It ought to be said that Wirnstow doesn’t be- 
lieve that a doctor can command a ship any more than a steam- 
envineer can fight a turret or shoot off a torpedo, or a locomotive 
sing a song. WuINSLOW’S life has been pleasant of late years, but 
there was a time when it wasn’t, but when the Department seemed 
to be doing its best to make it a burden and to fill it with pins, 
WINSLOW was the first officer of the navy to develop the tactical 
resources of the torpedo-boat: he was in command of the Cushing. 
and he made himself and the boat famous. He was said to be a 
naval cavalryman. He dashed about in the Cushing in a seemingly 
reckless and dangerous way. Sometimes passengers on board of 
Long Island Sound steamboats were vastly frightened when the 
Cushing would dash at them as if it were going to sail through 
their wooden or sheet-iron hulls: but Winstow always knew how 
to stop the little devil in time. He was also employed to amuse 
Secretaries of the Navy and the like with the aquatic antics of 
his little boat. They had a good deal of fun out of it, and seemed 
to think that Winstow had, too; and he did have professional 
fun, but it was nerve and body wearing work all the same. <A 
torpedo-boat is not the most comfortable dwelling-place that the 
human mind ever devised, and in those days sueb a boat as the 
Cushing was a trifle worse than its modern successors. A man 
must be younger even than a lieutenant—say about as young as a 
midshipman—to sleep night after night in a partially submerged 
bunk, and to wake up to the splash of the icicles dripping in his 
face. So when Wrnstow had performed his hardy service and had 
gone ashore he had a bad case of nerves—and while it was tempo- 
rary it was hard. There happened to be, at the time, at tlie 
head of the Bureau of Navigation a mind that knew not torpedo 
service, nor, indeed, much of any kind of sea service. In foreign 
services the command of a torpedo-boat counted for a good deal 
of sea service, but to this particular mind it did not count for 
any sea service at all. Wrnstow thought that he had earned a 
little repose; the mind decided that he had been playing around 
the shore, so it ordered the young officer off to a leaky old tub 
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on the Pacific and scoffed at the doctors’ protests. The doctoi: 
in this instance were doing statf duty. WiNsLow had no conso! 
tion in these dreary days, except in the bosom of society, whi 
he properly received much sympathy. This gave him some ple 
ure, but he never enjoyed the sympathy half as much as the mii 
enjoyed its unpopularity. In the end the President, this tii 
also, took the side of the staff which was performing, as we ha 
said, strictly staff duties, and WinsLow rested and recovered. No 
we shall see the staff and the line again in action, and will be al 
to note the result. Not many days ago WINSLOW expected to «© 
to sea next May; perhaps he will go, notwithscanding. 





Correspondence 
IS A PRESS CENSOR NECESSARY? 
, ’ Paris, Texas, December 15, 1907 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Any one given to the newspaper habit, or even to nove! 
reading, must confess that the craze for sensationalism is sweep 
ing over the length and the breadth of the land. 

In this Rooseveltian age, when we do our own thinking, w: 
speak in glowing terms of the freedom of the press, and yet wi 
mothers burn the papers that dare print the testimony in the 
Thaw trial and the Bradley case, that our innocent daughters may 
not be polluted. 

And yet we have been ‘taken in,” in her latest novel, by a 
woman of deservedly international literary fame, the author o 
a story for children which is already a recognized classic, an 
author who has been held in such esteem that, heretofore, any 
book that she might write would be given, without question, to 
sweet girl graduates, unread, by otherwise careful parents. 

In The Shuttle, however, this author has stooped to conquer, 
and thereby has placed an indelible blot upon her literary 
escutcheon by discovering us one foul chapter. 

At once the reader comes under the spell of this fascinating book, 
so full of * Americanisms,” almost breathlessly unravelling the 
two threads of the story—the American and the English. Rushing 
on to the climax (which is at the end of the book), what do we 
find? Pages devoted te the description of an attempted criminal 
assault upon the heroine by an English lord—a description so 
vivid as to cause its women readers to shudder and to be filled 
with disgust and horror. 

There are things too loathsome to be written of or discussed. 
This foul chapter needs expurgation. Is a press censor becoming 
a necessity? Most certainly, if the George Eliot of our day is to 
become a Ouida; if the offence of the author is to go unrebuked. 

In this particular case a liberal use of formaldehyde is recom- 
mended if there are no buzzards in the neighborhood to relieve the 
stench. I am, sir, 

ELENITA T. KIRKPATRICK. 


We think this correspondent’s strictures entirely absurd and 
unwarranted.—Epiror. 


GO SLOW WITH TARES 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—In the parable of the tares is found—* But he said, Nay; 
lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also the wheat with 
them.”—MATTHEW Niii., 29. 

To be learned by “ the man who rocked the boat.” 
I am, sir, 


rR. OW. 


THE TRIBULATIONS OF PORTO RICO’S GOVERNOR 
New York, December 27, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—tIn your issue of December 7 you publish an article by 
William Inglis, concerning the troubles in Porto Rico between 
Governor Post and the educational authorities and missionaries of 
the island. It so happens that I missed that number of the 
WEEKLY, and have only just had my attention cailed to the article. 

As your article well explains, the whole trouble and the present 
controversy grew out of a speech delivered by Governor Post in 
September to the superintendents of schools of the island and the 
officials of the Department of Education. For the past two years I 
have held the position of General Superintendent of Schools of the 
island. T was present at the meeting of the superintendents which 
was addressed by Governor Post. The indignation meeting of the 
superintendents held after the termination of the speech and the 
subsequent meetings held to determine what action, if any, was to 
be taken by the superintendents as a body, were held in my house 
in San Juan, and T officiated as chairman. Taking into account 
these circumstances, it will, I think, be conceded that I am in a 
position to know and state the facts. 

The remarks attributed to Governor Post in your article, first 
printed in the Porto Rico Review, and subsequently reprinted in 
Harper’s WEEKLY, are a true and almost verbatim report of the 
Governor’s speech. His abuse of the superintendents, his statement 
that the superintendents and the missionaries were responsible for 
the anti-Americanism in the island, his statement that the mission- 
aries were the worst of all, his use of blasphemous language—these 
are all facts and have been correctly reported. It is also true that 
the speech was delivered at the private residence of Commissioner- 
of-Education Dexter, that Governor Post was Commissioner Dexter’s 
invited guest, and that Commissioner Dexter attempted to excuse 
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the Governor’s remarks by saying that Governor Post was “in his 
cups.” Q , ’ ‘ : 
in your article you publish Governor Post’s denial. In it he 


states that the meeting where the speech was delivered was an ad- 
ministrative conference. ‘This is not in accordance with the facts, 
it being in reality a social occasion at which the Governor was 
invited to speak. He states that he called the superintendents to- 
oether and talked to them further, after which they decided not to 
tender their resignations. This is contrary to the facts, for he did 
not call them together. ‘They met of their own volition, and he 
went to their place of meeting. He states that he did not make 
any apology. Nevertheless, his remarks were so construed by those 
present who heard him. He states that the language attributed to 
him is distorted and garbled and most of it without foundation. 
| have already stated that the remarks ids reported were actually 
delivered and the facts as given were correctly stated. 

Since the publication of your article, and presumably because of 
it, Secretary Garfield has cabled to Mr. William Sweet, editor of 
the Porto Rico Review, asking if he can substantiate the charges 
first printed in the Review and subsequently reprinted in the Inglis 
article in HARPER’S WEEKLY. In response to this cabled request, 
Editor Sweet, who is an ex-Congressmar (he represented the State 
of Idaho), has forwarded to Secretary-of-the-Interior Garfield an 
aflidavit sworn to before the Clerk of the Federal Court of San 
Juan, and signed by the superintendents of schools, J. Warshaw 
and J. F. Packard, and mentioning as witnesses who were present 
and heard the Governor’s speech seventeen other superintendents 
of schools and high officials of the Department of Education. This 
aflidavit very positively states that Governor Post’s remarks were 
correctly reported. Copies of the aflidavit are being sent to the 
President, to Senator Foraker, and to other members of the Senate 
Confirmation Committee. 

As your article has attracted widespread attention among those 
interested in the welfare of things educational and governmental in 
our West-Indian possession, and as up to the present no one else has 
come forward either to affirm the truth of your article or to confirm 
or deny Governor Post’s answer to charges made, I trust that you 
will find place to publish in the Wrrkty this statement from one 
who is exceptionally well situated to know the truth of the affair. 

I am, sir, 
LEoNARD P. AYRES, 
General Superintendent of Schools of Porto Rico. 
(On Leave of Absence). 


A FAMOUS EPIGRAM 
New York, November 15, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Smr,—As an Englishman who has been three years in your coun- 
try will you allow me to say that I consider there is more com- 
mon sense and sound judgment in your comments upon British 
polities than I can discover in all the other American periodicals 
put together. But permit me to point out that you have fallen 
into an error in crediting Mr. Lloyd George with the famous 
epigram, “ The more the British Empire expands, the more the 
Chamberlain family contracts.” 

The author of that witticism—it was the one lonely joke perpe- 
trated on Great Britain during the dark days of the Boer war—was 
not Mr. Lloyd George, but Mr. Ellis Griffiths. It was made at the 
time Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, a brother of the ex-Colonial Secre- 
tary, had instituted an action for. libel against the Merning Leader 
for publishing articles suggesting that the managing director of 
Kynocks, Limited, had endeavored to get contracts for his firm 
on the strength of his family connection with Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain. 

I believe the plaintiff sought $250,000 damages. 
awarded him a few hundred. 


The jury 


T am, sir, 
H. Cozens-Harpy. 


THE HOPI INDIANS 
PasaDENA, CALIFORNIA, November 30, 1907. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: ; ; ; 

Sir,—Apropos of Mr. Jackman’s sympathetic article on the Hopi 
Indians in your issue of November 30, I would like also to call 
attention to the little-known fact that these Indians are not 
“wards of the government ” in the sense that the Sioux and Utes 
and Apaches are, but citizens of the United States; and being en- 
titled to the rights which that condition implies, the coercive treat- 
ment to which they have been subjected is entirely unwarranted. 
The Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and Arizona—of whom the 
Hopis are a section—were accorded these rights of citizenship by 
virtue of the treaty with Mexico ceding to us the southwestern 
territory over half a century ago. ‘The Supreme Court of the 
United States has confirmed the Pueblos—more than once, I be- 
lieve—in this status, “with power to own, control, manage, 
purchase, and alienate, and to exercise all the rights and privileges 
of citizens.” As certain special Territorial laws have restricted 
the voting privileges of these Indians to matters pertaining to their 
own communities, the politicians have not had the particular use 
for them that they have had for the colored brother, and so the fact 
of their citizenship has remained undiscovered to the mass of Amer- 
icans. It is shameful that our government, which professes to 
guarantee life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness to all its 
citizens, should have allowed these humble red citizens of the Hopi 
mesas to be dragooned and harried as they have been of late years. 
If a Hopi chooses to wear his hair long, as his people have done 
from time immemorial, he has the same right to do so as I have 
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to wear a full beard or side-whiskers; and as to his dances, they 
are to him solemn religious ceremonies, to which he surely has the 
same right as the Episcopalian to the ritual of his Church or the 
Quaker to his silent meeting. 

In common with ail the Pueblo communities, the Hopi Indians 
are a peaceable, kindly, industrious people, who nave attained to a 
marked degree of civilization through their own efforts, and have 
forced the desert to yield them a livelihood—a fact that in itself 
makes them worthy of American citizenship, even if the law had 
not already invested them with it. They are the practisers of many 
beautiful native arts, notably pottery and weaving, and of quaint 
and interesting customs that make their picturesque villages a 
Mecea for ethnologists, artists, and travellers of taste. Instead of 
being stupidly and criminally forced into white men’s clothes and 
ways, these Indians should be encouraged in their ancient customs; 
or, at the very least, they should be let alone, and allowed to exer- 
cise their own choice in matters pertaining to their own welfare—a 
right to which under the law they are clearly entitled. 

I am, sir, 
CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS. 


HARD ON SUBSCRIBERS TO BONDS 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str,—On November 18 the Secretary of the Treasury issued a 
eall for subscriptions to $100,000,000 of the certificates of in- 
debtedness autherized by Section 32, Act of June 13, 1898. The 
published notice may be referred to for particulars, among which 
1 respectfully call your attention to the following, viz: a require- 
ment that each subscriber should pay in at the Subtreasury nearest 
the point of subscription on or before December 1, 1907, the full 
value of certificates named in the allotment, ete., and a promise 
that allotments will be made as rapidly as possible, it being recited 
that for such subscriptions as are made immediately, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is prepared to deliver temporary receipts, ete. 

Under the above call a friend of mine subscribed at the Boston 
Subtreasury, on November 20, for $10,000 of the above-described 
certificates. As the statement at the Subtreasury in this city, 
and I presume at other Subtreasuries, was that cash would be 
required on allotment, my friend made arrangements with his bank 
for cash deposited therein, and awaited the coming of December 1, 
on or before which date it appeared by the circular allotment 
would probably be made. Did not thousands of cther ordinary 
citizens, without banking influence, do likewise? If so, such citi-‘ 
zens are finding with my friend that, depending on the good faith 
of the government, and expecting a fair award, they have been 
not only discriminated against in favor of the banks, but that they 
have held their money idle during the great uplift in the bond 
market, and must now pay from fifty points upward more for each 
investment bond and from ten to twenty points more for each 
investment share of stock which they would naturally have 
selected for their savings had not the Secretary of the Treasury 
intervened with his interesting offer. 

My friend finds that he has suffered an appreciable loss. I do 
not doubt but that he has many thousands for company. What is 
your judgment of this kind of national financing? Does it make 
for confidence? 

Granted that the call was ill-judged and ultra vires, should not 
subscribers haye been notified at once that they would receive no 
allotment? I sympathize with Mr. Cortelyou’s desire to save his 
face after making a break, but submit that it is ill-judged for a 
fiscal minister to place his own interest before that of the people. 

I am, sir, 
CITIZEN. 


CAUSES ,OF THE PANIC 
Boston, Mass., December 23, 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In the issue of HARPER’s WEEKLY for December 7, in an 
article entitled “ Roosevelt and the Panic,’ you refer in a very 
complimentary way to a study which I have made of the panic of 
1893, published in “ National Problems.” The conclusions, how- 
ever, which you draw from the article in regard to the cause of 
the present panic do not seem to me to be justified. An academic 
student of economic affairs hesitates to pronounce a final judg- 
ment until all the evidence is in. But it seems to me that there 
are sufficient data already at hand to show that the present finan- 
cial and industrial disturbance is logically occasioned by the work- 
ing out of a variety of forces, and cannot be attributed to the atti- 
tude of any one man, even if he have enormous executive power 
behind him. 

In the interpretation of the present situation we must take’ into 
account the vast increase in the supply of gold; the dislocation of 
prices on an ascending scale; the rush of industria) enterprise to 
secure the profits which accompany a period of rising prices; the 
strenuous desire to borrow capital and the consequent increasing 
rise in the rate of interest; the revaluation of old securities at a 
lower price with loss to their holders; the great strain upon bank- 
ing capital as evidenced in the call and timre money rates in the 
money market; the waste of capital by wars, earthquakes, and in 
extravagant living. If to these forces should be added bad bank- 
ing practices, as shown more particularly in the unregulated 
methods of trust companies, and the locking up of loan capital in 
enterprises not immediately productive, there will be found a 
much easier explanation of the trials through which the country is 
passing than to make them attributable to President Roosevelt. 

I am, sir, 
Davis R. Dewey, 
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OWARD the 
close of a sultry 
forenoon in the 


summer of 1914 a soli- 


tary traveller might 
have been seen ap- 


proaching the ticket- 
window of the West 
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tion. That’s pretty 
nigh Brodhead’s. 
Guess I'll find my 
way home some- 
how when I[ get 
round to it. Y’ see, | 
been down in South 
America mining for a 











Shore Railroad Com- 
pany at the foot of 
West Forty - second 
Street. Tropical suns 
had deeply bronzed his 
rugged face, and there gleamed in his piercing blue eyes the spark 
of eager expectancy which burns in those who return from long 
sojourn in foreign lands. 

“Give me,” said he, boldly, “a single ticket to Brodhead’s 
Bridge.” P 

“ Don’t sell to Brodhead’s Bridge,” said the ticket-agent, politely, 
after a start of surprise and a scrutiny of his rack. 

* Yes, you do, too,” responded the traveller. ‘ It ain’t on your 
main line. It’s on the Ulster and Delaware road, and I change at 
Kingston.” 

“No; not here; never heard of it,” declared the agent, still 
polite, but very firm. 

* Pshaw!” exclaimed the traveller. ‘Guess you’re new on the 
road. You must have tickets to Brodhead’s Bridge. It’s the 
nearest station to Olive Bridge, where I was born and raised, on 
the banks of the Esopus River.” 

* No-o-ope,” said the ticket-agent after another search; “ no 

srodhead’s Bridge nor Olive 


Bridge. We do sell over the 
Ulster and _ Delaware. 
There's Brown’s Station, 


Cold Brook, Mount Pleas—” 

* One minute, there!” the 
traveller interrupted. “ Gim- 
me a ticket te Brown's Sta- 


nee career econ neni 








West Shokan 


TO BE SUBMERGED UNDER 
FORTY FEET OF WATER 


Site of the Great Ashokan Reservoir, to be a Lake 
Twelve Miles long for supplying New York with Water 





spell of ten years or 
so, and now I’m going 
home to see the folks 
and git some o’ that 
: fatted veal they al- 
ways have waiting for the feller that comes home with a bunch 0 
nuggets. And, you mark my words, mister, I'll find Brodhead’s 


* Bridge up there, and Olive Bridge too, ‘nless they’ve been and 


changed the map considerable.” 

The traveller questioned the young conductor on the journey up 
the Hudson, but he, too, was positive that there was no such place 
as Brodhead’s Bridge or Olive Bridge on the face of the earth. 
He would tell the traveller what he would do: he would bet him a 
good ten-cent sec-gar against a toothpick that there wa’n’t any 
such places on the map. 

“Oh, shucks!” cried the traveller, a little peevishly. 
road people don’t know much about Ulster County. 
I'll show ye.” 

Changing cars at Kingston, the traveller felt reassured when the 
conductor with U. & D. in gold letters on his blue cap gave -the 
signal and the train began its journey northwestward. He re- 
joiced exceedingly when the familiar landscape of Stony Hollow 
unrolled itself before the flying car-windows, though shortly after- 
ward he sat up and rubbed his eyes in amazement to find that the 
train unexpectedly whixled off to the southwestward and skirted 
the shores of a shimmering lake where, according to his recollec- 
tion and in the language of the old song, no lake ought to be. He 
was still puzzled when the train stopped at Brown’s Station, and 
he presently found himself on the platform, gazing out upon a 
vast inland sea that extended for six miles on either hand both 
eastward and westward. 

“Ts that—is that reel water?” he asked the boss of the station. 

“Surest thing you know,” replied that official. 

“Gosh! I'm all beat out,” cried the traveller. 
I never saw it before.” 

“Lake nothin’,” replied the 
station - agent, cheerfully. 
“ That’s Ashokan Reservoir, and 
it’s full of one hundred and 
twenty billion gallons o’ water 
for New York city people to 
drink—both straight and mixed 
—and wash in and put out fires 
and run their factories with.” 

“Sakes alive!” cried the 
visitor. ‘‘ You don’t say! Tell 
me how’ll I git over to Olive 
Bridge? Y’ see, I been away 
quite a spell, and I’d like to see 
the folks-——kinder walk up 
thrcugh the back yard past th’ 
old wheel with the milk-pans 
drying on it, and step in and 
hang up my hat reel quiet— 
understand?” 

“Well, I'll tell you,” the 
agent suggested kindly. “If 
you can do those stunts you’re 
talkin’ of you’re the greatest 
submarine diving wonder of the world, and you’ve got Lurline the 
Water Queen gurgling for help. Why, the village of Olive Bridge 
is just one hundred and eighty feet under the surface of this water 
you see, three mile off there to the left.” 

“ D’ye mean t’ tell me our old homestead’s gone? 
see the chimney?” the visitor insisted. 


* You rail- 
Never mind: 


“Say, what d’ye 


call that lake? 


’ 


Can’t I even 
“Tm Homer Hagadorn, I 
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ASHOKAN RESERVOIR WHICH EFFACES EIGHT VILLAGES 


WHEN THE WORK IS COMPLETED, AS HERE SHOWN, THE HAMLETS SHOKAN, WEST SHOKAN, GLENFORD, BRODIHEAD’S BRIDGE, ASH- 
TON, OLIVE BRIDGE, WEST HURLEY, AND BOICEVILLE WILL HAVE BEEN RAZED TO THE GROUND AND THEIR SITES DEEPLY FLOODED 
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am, and my folks cuts consider- 
able ice round these parts.” 

* Maybe the superintendent of 
the reservoir “Il take you out 
in his power-launch,” the agent 
said. ‘ He can tell you pretty 
near where the old place was, 
seeing they have complete maps 
and charts of all the country at 
the bottom of the reservoir. 
Then, if you can see sixty yards 
down through solid water, you'll 
see where the old place used to 
be. Every house in the country 
that’s under water now was 
clean burned up and the ashes 
carted away. Your folks have 
moved out to Shandaken.” 


The incidents thus far re- 
corded may well be considered 
to have taken place after the 
new Ashokan Reservoir shall 
have been completed. The crea- 
tion of this inland sea is one of 
the greatest engineering feats 
ever undertaken by any munici- 
pality, and the changes to be 
wrought are nothing short of 
marvellous. 

The most casual lay observer 
needs but one glance at the 
great Ashokan basin to see how 
vast an enterprise is this latest 
effort to provide New York city with one more cupfu! of water—a 
cupful only figuratively, of course, for as a matter of fact this new 
source of supply is expected to send down to the thirsty city five 
hundred millions of gallons every day. Americans are so accus- 
tomed to think in large figures that they are apt to overlook their 
full significance. But consider—one hundred millions of gallons 
of water would float a good-sized fleet of war-ships. Multiply that 
volume by five, and you have a fair idea of the amount of water 
that the new Ashokan basin will give us during every twenty-four 
hours. And this, of course, will not be even half the amount of 
water consumed daily by the metropolis of the Western world. 
Half of the five hundred millions of gallons will be derived from 
the springs and streams in the Ashokan basin, the other half 
from the Catskill, Rondout, and Schoharie reservoirs, a few miles 
away. ; : 

Esopus Creek, the principal stream in the new basin, is not big 
enough to float a Hoboken ferry-boat very far. ‘There are deep 
pools, of course, as at Olive Bridge, where a yachting squadron 
might safely ride at anchor, but throughout most of its course the 
creek is a big, noisy, brawling brook, rattling over boulders and 
pebbles and dashing gayly down slaty rapids on its way to the Hud- 
son. The stream is seldom more than eighty feet wide, and where 
it reaches this width it is shallow. 

But careful-analysis showed that the water was pure and free 
from any of the taints that might render it unfit for use as a 
beverage, and moreover it was found to be much softer than 
Croton—that is, not so impregnated with : 
lime and silicious ingredients. The other 
stream in the Ashokan valley—Beaver- 
kill Creek—is much smaller than Esopus 
Creek, and its water, alihough rendered 
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of sufficient volume to yield 250,000,000 gallons a day, 
they made accurate surveys of the Ashokan valley, and 
found that by erecting a great dam at Olive Bridge, 
one mile wide and two hundred and twenty feet deep, 
also a series of smaller dikes extending for nearly 
three miles east and southeast of Brown’s Station, they 


Old Shokan 


HNERE THE WATER IS TO 
BE TWENTY FEET DEEP 


ye, Eid 


could create an inland sea_ twelve 
miles long and two miles wide, 
whose boundary swinging in a 
great arc from southwest to east 
should be a wall of mountains, in- 
cluding several of the highest peaks to be found in the Catskills. 
Now that all the surveys have been made, most of the borings at 
the sites of dams and dikes completed, and the work of building 
the dams actually begun, it is interesting to view the great valley 
with its eight villages, scores of churches, schools, factories, and 
farms, as well as miles of railroad track and bridges—all of 
which must be ruthlessly swept out of existence to make room for 
New York’s newest big cupful of water. Brown’s Station, sixteen 
miles west of Kingston on the Hudson, stands on an elevation five 
hundred feet above sea-level and ninety miles north of New York. 
It is from this point that the newly created inland sea will stretch 
away on either hand to east and west, in outline vaguely re- 
sembling the wings of a flying bat, of which Brown’s Station would 
represent the body. The artificial lake, which the creators hope to 
have completed within the next seven years, will extend over an 
area equivalent to that of Manhattan Island, ranging in depth 
from a ripple to two hundred and twenty feet, and containing one 
hundred and twenty billions of gallons—120,000,000,000—of water. 
The gallon, by the way, is such a tiny unit of measurement that 
even the picture of it in hundreds of billions gives but a faint 
suggestion of how vast the inland sea will appear, whether basking 
in silvery calm under June suns or roaring in 
white-maned, sullen surf when lashed by Novem- 
ber gales. 

From a high and windy hilltop a mile back of 
the station one can command a sweeping view of 
the entire valley. Far down the gorge at Olive 

Bridge the waters are crashing 
over rocks and plunging over 
a weir with a roar that comes 
but faintly to our eyrie a__ ile 
away. The low, flat, snow-iaden 
meadows surrounded by mow 
tains have the appearance 
having been prepared for t 
very use they are to fulfil. Ar- 
ranged in a far-flung are beyond 
them, their lofty heads wrapped 
in swirling snow-clouds, are the 
mountains which form the wall 











Brodhead’s Bridge 


ONE OF THE DEEPEST 
POINTS, NINETY FEET 
UNDER WATER 


tawny at times by vegetable stains from the 
meadows, is found to be excellent fer human con- 
sumption. 

So when the engineers and other experts -had de- 
termined, a few years ago, that these streams and 
their little tributaries were not only potable, but 


of the sea that shall exist 
obedient to the will of man. 
There is something titanic in 
the very roll-call of these huge 
buttresses of rock and earth 
that have stood for ages pa- 
tiently awaiting their term of 
service — High Point, South 
Mountain, Hanover, Balsam 
Cap, The Slide, Cornell, Witten- 
berg, Mount Pleasant, Tice- 
teneyck, and Tonje. Spread 
among the foothills and along the banks of the streams, 
with many a pleasant farmstead in between, are the 
eight villages which are to be destroyed—Olive Bridge, 
Brodhead’s Bridge, Boiceville, West Shokan, Shokan, 
Glenford, Ashton, and West Hurley. These are the 
characteristic and hitherto untroubled hamlets of the 
= region which have needed many years to grow in that 
hill-girdled quiet. 



















































































































If the capacity for taking infinite pains had not been long 
ago adopted as the definition of genius, it might have been used 
io define engineering. ‘The work that has been done upon the 
Ashokan Reservoir project during the past year has been chiefly 
preparatory for what: is to be done during the next seven, yet it 
is of great extent and importance. In establishing a reservoir 


The Head of the Reservoir 


VIEW FROM OLIVE BRIDGE 
AS IT NOW LOOKS 


the faculty of accurate and infallible prevision is absolutely 
necessary. Imagine what would happen if a dam should give 
way—the loss of life and destruction of property in the immediate 
neighborhood of the reservoir! These would be awful enough, 
as the Johnstown disaster of June, 1889, bears witness, yet only 
a small proportion of the loss that would ensue. For a break in 
such a great reservoir as this would mean a water famine in 
New York, and a water famine in New York would mean not 
only a dearth of water for drinking, cooking, and _ bathing, 
but a lack of water for flushing our sewer system, and that 
would inevitably mean a deadly plague of typhoid-fever. 

With such a dread calamity 
always in view, as the result 
of structural weakness, the 
engineers have groped deep in 
the earth to find a sure rest- 
ing- place for the dams that 
will resist the heaviest pres- 
sure of the water. The ele- 
ment of chance has been elimi- 
nated, so far as human fore- 





sight could eliminate it. Hun- 
dreds of borings have been 


made covering the entire site 
of ithe great principal dam at 
Oyive Bridge through silt and oe 
sh,je and slate clear down to 
the-great primeval rock which / 
antedates the glacial period. 
jpon this immovable founda- 
5fon will stand the core of 
eyclopean masonry which will 
form the backbone of the 5000- 
foot dam, And as even in this 
rock floor certain fissures ap- 
pear, a series of traps and 
vents has been arranged to 
carry away the seepage and 
avoid the possibility of any 
erosion of the dam itself. The 
core of masonry will be 1000 
feet long, 190 feet wide at the 
bottom, and twenty-six feet 
four inches wide at the top. 
The continuations, or “ wings,” 
stretching away for 2000 feet 
on either hand will be rolled 
and packed every four inches 
on the water side, and every 
six inches on the lower side, 
so that when the vast wall of 
stone and earth is completed, it will be structurally stronger than 
any of the mountains near at hand. Of masonry alone the dam 
will contain 547,000 cubic vards. In the dam and all the dikes 
that supplement it 7,000,000 cubie yards of earth-filling will be 
used. A most careful survey has been made, so that the exact con- 
tents of the reservoir for every inch of depth is accurately recorded. 
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Two hundred acres of forest land must be cleared before the 


water is collected in the reservoir. Not only must the trees 
be chopped down and dragged away, but the stumps and roots 
must be cleared out, too, even the rootlets down to those one inch 
in diameter. Thirty small cemeteries will be eliminated, the 
skeletons decently reburied, and all the adjacent soil carried 
away to a safe distance. The houses constituting the eight vil 
lages will all be burned to the ground and their ashes carted 
away. It used to be the custom to auction these houses, in the 
days of building earlier reservoirs, but the thrifty owners formed 
combinations, and each man bid in his own without rivalry for 
the fixed price of $50, then refused to move it off the reservoir 
site until after long and expensive litigation. So now, as a mat- 
ter of safety and speed, the order is to burn houses and clear 
the sites. The most interesting house to go—from the historical 
point of view—is Will Avery’s home at Shokan, which is very 
ancient, and stands upon the site of the old block-house from 
inside whose stout walls the earliest Dutch settlers took pot 
shots at the attacking Indian hordes. 

As to how many miles of railroad-track must be removed, to 
make way for the reservoir, even the engineers do not know up 
to this date. The furthest eastern flow-line has not yet been 
fixed with certainty, and upon the determination of this will 
rest the movement of the tracks. This change will include. 
of course, the carrying away of the railroad-station buildings and 
side tracks, spurs, ete., from the various villages affected, and 
their reestablishmenet on sites higher up the mountainsides. In- 
cidentally, thirty miles of macadamized highway will be built 
around the highway, and a strip of land, varying from a quarter 
of a mile to a mile and a half in width, will be taken above 
the water-line to ensure perfect cleanliness of the intake. 

The question of damages to be awarded for property taken 
for the Ashokan Reservoir promises to remain a burning issue 
for many years to come. The moving of the railroad will be 
a rather simple matter, and the settlement of damages not much 
more difficult: for the engineers have had'a census made of the 
railroad business, including all the passengers who ride to and 
from the condemned stations in the course of the year. But for 
every acre of land taken, whether farm, forest, or water right, 
the most remarkable and fantastic claims have been made. One 
man who owns a seventy-nine-acre farm, part of which is on 
the dam site, asks $500,000 for it because its water rights are 
so valuable. Of course the water rights were practically nothing 
until the city of New York began to collect water with its dam. 
The owner of a sixty-nine-acre farm modestly asked $99,280 for 
it, saying that that was its marketable value, as distinguished 
from its market value. Men who have hitherto raised hoop-poles 
and buckwheat on their farms now hope to raise millions of 
dollars. 

The entire Ashokan district will be clean as a dainty Dresden 
teacup before the dams are closed and the reservoir flooded. 
Every sordid trace of the occupation of the 12,000 acres of land 
by man or beast will be carted and swept away, and the site 
will be as free from animal contamination as it was at the dawn 


West Hurley , 


ONE OF THE VILLAGES AT THE EASTERN EDGE OF THE 
RESERVOIR TRACT WHICH WILL DISAPPEAR UNDER 
FIFTY-SEVEN FEET OF WATER 


of creation. Even the underbrush and the alluvial deposits along 

Beaver Kill and Rat Vley Kill, the presence of which colors the 

waters brown every autumn, will be cut and dug and dredged 

away. In the two hundred acres of forest land which are to be 

denuded men are to-day chopping and hauling™timber to saw- 
(Continued on page 32.) 











































































































The Needless Peril 


| of the Coal-mine 


By GEORGE 


OAL-MINE explosions are increasing in 
number and severity in the United States. 
They are going to continue to increase 
unless measures be taken to offset new 
eenditions that are constantly arising. 
Both miners and mine-owners are taking 
steps to find a remedy, and the govern- 
ment now purposes to give them valuable 
aid. 

Within four weeks, beginning in the 
latter part of November, the nation was 

shocked by as many mine explosions. By the disasters at the 
Naomi Mine of the United Coal Company near Fayette City, 
Pennsylvania; at the Monongah Mine of the Consolidation Coal 
Company at Monongah, West Virginia; at Yolande, Alabama, in 
the mine of the Yolande Coal Company; and at the Darr Mine of 
the Pittsburg Coal Company, in the Connellsville District of 
Pennsylvania—over 700 persons were killed. It is peculiar that 
the cause of each one of these explosions was a variation only 
from that of all the other three. In no sense could they be re- 
garded as cataclysms, occurring suddenly and mysteriously. They 
were the natural expression of a certain disregard for natural 
and yet dangerous conditions. 

The easy thing to do would be to say that grasping greed, on 
the part of corporations, had driven hundreds of men into a dark 
and dangerous hole, supposedly against their wills, to toil for the 
enrichment of the few. It would be equally easy to say that the 
ignorant class, carried away by the easy money-making methods 
of the day, had become shiftless in habits and careless of the 
laws of nature, paying for their heedlessness the awful price of 
reckless conduct. Neither of these things will satisfy those who 
are looking deeper into the causes of mine disasters with a desire 
te understand how to avoid them in future. If one were looking 
for the real cause, it might be better to say that the lash of 
industrial demand had driven both employer and employee blind- 
ly into a trap, the secret springs of which neither was able to study 
beforehand. 

The output of coal in the United States has been increasing with 
striking rapidity in recent years. In ten years we have mined 
more coal than in all the history of the country prior to that 
time. The production of coal follows naturally the line of least 
resistance. The upper seams, or those which lie nearest the sur- 
face, are mined first and, consequently, are soonest exhausted. 
The lower seams are developed more leisurely. It is one of the 
tenets of the geologist that the lower we go for coal the more gas 
we strike. In these days when so much attention is being paid 
to economical and swift haulage of this coal, from the bowels of 
the earth to the surface, the motive power is chosen which 
lifts the coal with the least expense. The use of electricity in mine 
haulage, consequently, has been growing more and more general. 
It is not set down as a point established beyond controversy, but, 
nevertheless, it is declared that sparks from these electrical ap- 
pliances quite frequently touch off the gas that is liberated in 
deep “shaft” mines and the explosion begins. The coroner’s 
verdict at the Naomi Mine gave such an explanation for the start- 
ing of that explesion. 

It. is scientifically established that nearly the whole of a pile 
of coal is combustible. An explosion, in the last analysis, is nothing 
more nor less than instantaneous combustion. To produce an 
explosion, in anything that will burn, it is only necessary to re- 
duce the whole mass of combustible substance to such fine particles 
that the combustion will be instantaneous. For instance, if all 
the ingredients in a lump of coal could be burned at the same 
time, coal would be equally as dangerous as dynamite or nitro- 
glycerine. In a great many mines the roadways and shafts are 
exceedingly dry. In these the roadways often consist of coal 
which has not been taken out. Constant passing to and fro of 
the system of haulage; the constant. passing to and fro of the 
army of mine employees; the action of the air currents upon the 
loose particles of coal carried in the cars—all work to charge the 
air with infinitesimally small particles of coal which are really 
lighter than air and are, consequently, carried in ‘suspension. 
This coal dust in dry mines is constantly arising, and, in 
fact, it seems almost impossible, despite every effort, to keep 
it down. So long as the temperature of the air is normal 
there is absolutely no danger, but let something happen 
which will raise the temperature in a room, or ignite some of these 
fine particles of coal dust, and the explosive power of coal is 
demonstrated in an instant. The explosion seems to travel almost 
like a prolonged rumble of thunder. It may start from a given 
point. and travel from chamber to chamber until practically the 
whole mine has been involved in a terrible catastrophe. The re- 
sult is that the mine-workers are often burned by the explosion 
or are killed by the falling material dislodged by the shock. In- 
stantaneous combustion of this kind uses up all the oxygen in a 
mine chamber, and the men are suffocated because the force of 
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the shock has wrecked both the fan and the power-house and, con- 
sequently, has shut off the supply of fresh air. After one of these 
explosions comes the noxious product of the discharge, and then 
the death-dealing work of the explosion is completed. This, in 
fact, is what occurred at the Monongah Mine. Practically every 
known device has been used to keep down the dust, to keep the 
temperature lowered, and to avoid anything that would start an 
explosion of this kind; and yet, as seen in the four recent disasters, 
explosions do occur, and are likely to occur, with even greater 
frequency in future. Many, in desperation, have demanded, Why? 

Coal is only a changed form of some other substance having 
virtually the same ingredients, as power is only a_ changed 
form of coal. The principal ingredients of coal are fixed carbon 
and volatile matter, or gas. In some places the substance from 
which coal was made (originally decayed vegetation) had more 
gas than the coal could contain. Practically everything that de 
cays gives off a certain amount of gas. All this fermentation was 
subterranean, and when the gas could not all be held in suspension 
in the coal it sought some outlet. In places it formed in reser- 
voirs, hence the natural-gas belts. Where the quantity given 
off, by the formation of coal or the fermentation of subterranean 
matter, was not sufficient to establish one of these larger reser- 
voirs, the volatile matter, or gas, collected in smaller spaces known 
as gas-pockets. The coal-miner, in picking down or shooting down 
his coal, quite frequently opens one of these pockets, or, as they 
are snown in the mines, gas-feeders. If the air is not pure, it is 
qv =» easy to touch off this supply of gas and an explosion occurs. 
Where the quantity is comparatively small, and where there is no 
accumulation of coal dust, these explosions amount to but little. 
Given a larger amount of this gas, rushing suddenly into an en- 
closed mining-chamber, or given even a small quantity of gas 
sufficient to start a fire in conjunction with a large amount of coal 
dust, and we have one such catastrophe as that at the Naomi Mine 
of the United Coal Company in Pennsylvania. 

It is, I believe, generally conceded that the lower we go into 
the earth the better the grade of coal. At least, this is the natural 
assumption, based upon theological investigations. It is known 
that coal, having a comparatively small percentage of fixed carbon 
and a comparatively high percentage of volatile matter, will be- 
gin to release this gas the minute the temperature of the coal 
is raised, even though the fixed carbon does not reach the point 
of combustion. This, in fact, is the underlying principle of the 
manufacture of artificial gas. It is, of course, mere speculation, 
and yet it has a groundwork of reasonableness, that the pressure, 
or whatever you will, deeper down in the bowels of the earth 
originally raised the temperature of the coal formations and caused 
the substance to give off a large part of its volatile matter, re- 
taining only the more valuable ingredient of fixed carbon. Thus 
it is that we find in the lower strata the more valuable grades 
of coal. Fi 

The gas, given off by the coal under such pressure, naturally 
could not rise to the surface, the obstructions being too great. 
It had to collect somewhere, and so in the early upheavals of 
nature it found lodgment in small pockets at a great distance 
below the surface. If the theory is at all correct, that the deeper 
we go the better grade of coal we find, it is equally true that the 
deeper we go for coal the more gas we are bound to encounter. 
By the same process of reasoning it is very easy to determine that 
the deeper we go for coal the more danger there is going to be 
of gas and other explosives, and, conscquently, the more danger- 
ous becomes the mining of coal. 

Another point established is this: the deeper we go for coal 
the more difficult it is to force fresh air down into the shafts, and, 
necessarily, the mine-worker has not only to contend with the 
greater obstacles presented by nature, but also the greater difficulty 
of those on the surface in providing him with the natural means to 
combat the greater dangers in the deep mines. It is for this 
reason that the statement was made at the beginning, that mine 
disasters are going to increase in number and in severity in future, 
rather than diminish, unless some new means be found for over- 
coming these natural difficulties. If we are going to continue 
to consume coal at the present rate, it will be absolutely necessary 
to meet and overcome these diificulties, because the upper seams 
are every day becoming more nearly exhausted, and the resort must 
consequently, be to deeper veins. The question naturally presents 
itself: How are the people of the United States going to stop this 
tremendous loss of life and property? 

There are three ways which have been adopted by some coal- 
mine operators. The first of these is a careful selection of the 
explosives used in the mines. Incidentally, in the use of ex- 
plosives is found one of the most patent causes of mine disasters. 
Unfortunately, in the United States the study of mining has never 
been reduced to a science-—that is, such a science as has come to 
govern the same production abroad. Our methods here are ex- 
tremely crude. To the average miner, and to even the average 
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ld Cape Cod 


By REED CARRADINE 


XIT Cape Cod’s seafaring and 
cranberry-raising folk, along 
with many of its historic 
spots and buildings. These 
cherished Jandmarks of Amer- 
ican history are falling before 
the steam-shovel and gravel- 
train of the canal-builders, 
and the people living on the 
wind-swept acres of their 
grandsires must move on. 
Every day further progress is 
made on the new Cape Cod 
eanal. Work was begun last 
August for the much-needed 
improvement by William Bar- 
clay Parsons, the chief engi- 
neer of the undertaking. 

The fame of the fearless fishermen and whalers who formerly 
inhabited this peninsula, which spread to every quarter of the 
globe, is even now a matter of history. The type disappeared and 
was succeeded by a generation of quiet, peaceful men and women 
who earned more in a single season by raising cranberries than 
their fathers could achieve on a five years’ cruise. Now this genera- 
tion must give way. 

Along with many buildings connected with the early struggles 
of the Pilgrims there are also some celebrated modern buildings to 
be torn down in order to make way for the canal. ‘‘ Gray Gables,” 
at Buzzards Bay, which was the nation’s summer capitol during 
President Cleveland’s terms, is one of them. “Gray Gables” is 
situated at the western extremity of the canal and soon will be 
torn down. A railroad station will be built near it, and when 
the canal is completed thousands of ships will pass annually over 
the spot where diplomats, statesmen, and politicians gathered and 
great public questions were decided. 

A short distance from ‘“ Gray Gables,” on Buttermilk Bay, is 
“ Crow’s Nest,” the home of the late Joseph Jefferson. This beauti- 
ful house is directly on the line of the canal and must be demolished. 
The famous actor’s grave, a short distance from the banks of the 
canal in the quaint old village of Sandwich, is far enough removed 
so that it will not be necessary to disturb his ashes. The old Perry 
homestead, built in 1652 by the ancestors of August Belmont, the 
president of the company 
which is building the canal, - 
and which was for a consider- 
able period the residence of the 
hero of Lake Erie, has already 
been destroyed. 

The Tupper House, built in 
1637, the oldest bouse on Cape 
Cod, which has descended in an 
unbroken line from father to 
son, generation after generation, 
with never a transfer or a mort- 
gage appearing against it, will 
become — kindling-wood. The 
great packing industry of the 
Swifts had its inception in the 
canal zone. Here, in a pictu- 
resque little farmhouse, the 
several brothers composing that 
firm were all born, and Noble 
Swift, the eldest, still lives 
there. 

The town of Sandwich, which is at the eastern terminus of the 
canal, was originally apportioned among the thirty-six town pro- 
prietors by John Alden and Captain Miles Standish. It is his- 
toric and quaint, and there are many points of unusual interest 
within its limits. Joseph Jefferson declared that he wished to be 
buried there because he considered it the most beautiful village 
he had ever seen. The appearance of the town is rapidly under- 
going a change now, and will soon be unrecognizable to its ad- 
mirers of another day. 

It is a matter of sincere regret to many who love the Cape and 
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The Canal’s Eastern Terminus 


reverence its history and traditions that in order to save the 
hundreds of lives and thousands of property which are annually 
sacrificed in navigating this dangerous and treacherous coast it 
is necessary to wipe out a place so picturesque. It is even more 
lamentable that the new conditions which must prevail on the 
peninsula will cause the disappearance of the simple and un- 
affected people who, though living in the State of Massachusetts, 
yet were never of it. But factories of various kinds are rapidly 
being built on the cranberry-bogs, and the old residents are giving 
way before the coming of a more commercial and more ambitious 
population. 

From the beginning of New World history the east and southeast 
coast of the Cape has been the graveyard of the Atlantic. Figures 
show that about twenty-five per cent. of the wrecks which happen 
on the eastern shores of the United States occur on this treacherous 
coast. Here never a gale blows but the inhabitants turn out in 
force and grimly watch the outer bar for the ships that are caught 
with a lee shore awaiting them. The bottom is covered with the 
hulks of hundreds upon hundreds of once splendid ships, and the 
bones of their brave sailors sink deeper into the sands with every 
tide. 

This canal is virtually cutting Cape Cod at the shoulder. It 
will shorten materially the all-water route between New York 
and Boston, and enable vessels to avoid the hurricanes and fogs 
which are otherwise inevitable. This canal has been talked of for 
considerably more than two hundred years; but no intelligent or 
earnest effort was ever made to put the plan into effect until 
recently, when former Representative DeWitt- C. Flanagan obtained 
a charter from the Massachusetts Legislature and secured the co- 
operation of August Relmont, William Barclay Parsons, and John 
B. MeDonald. On August 19, Mr. Parsons, the chief engineer, 
turned the first shovelful of earth, and the great undertaking was 
started fairly on its way. 

The canal, which will have width and depth sufficient to accom- 
modate the largest ships, will be twelve miles in length and will 
extend from “Gray Gables,” Buzzards Bay, to a point near the 
town of Sandwich, on Barnstable or Cape Cod Bay. It will give a 
safe route to vessels of any size and in any kind of weather. It 
will be twenty-five feet deep at low water, thirty-five feet deep at 
high tide, with a bottom width of 160 feet at the narrowest part 
and a surface width of 320 feet at the same point. It is estimated 
that it will cost $12,000,000, that it will require $200,000 per year 
for operation and maintenance, 
and will be in full operation by 
1910. It will be a sea-level 
canal, and ships will be able to 
pass entirely through in one 
and a half to two hours, thus 
saving six to nine hours on the 
voyage from New York to Bos- 
ton. The saving in distance 
will be seventy-four miles over 
the Sound route, and one hun- 
dred and forty-two miles by the 
sea or outside route. 

It is very hard to believe 
that a larger number of vessels 
round Cape Cod every year 
than pass any other one spot on 
the globe, yet the United States 
Lighthouse reports prove that 
such is the case. More than 
40,000 vessels pass around the 
Cape annually, practically all 
of which will use the canal when it is completed, while only be- 
tween 3000 and 4000 ships traverse the Suez Canal during the same 
length of time. The beginning of work on this public improvement 
has had a wonderful effect in stimulating public interest in ship- 
-anals, and it is now proposed to build a chain of inland waterways, 
which will furnish a safe channel for vessels of any size and type, 
parallelling the Atlantic coast from New York Bay to Key West, 
Florida. 

Many men who are acknowledged authorities on such matters 
assert that the only possible solution of the congestion in freight 






























iransportation lies in the construction of such a series of canals. 
fhe Cape Cod canal, the first link in this proposed chain of water- 
ways, and the only one on which work has actually begun, is, be- 
cause of its geographical position, the most important. 

Tentative plans for this channel, as the only means of avoiding 
the dangers encountered on this coast, began almost with the 
Pilgrim settlement at Plymouth in 1620. The records of that 
olony show that in 1622 a party succeeded in getting a boat 
around the Cape, only to have it lost in Vineyard Sound. The year 
following, the settlers discovered that there flowed a river south- 


ward from Manomet. an Indian town within twenty miles of 
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Federal government but for the fact that the Civil War put a stop 
to the undertaking. In 1884 the State of Massachusetts granted a 
charter under which for the first time work was actually begun, 
but the death of the man chiefly interested in the project resulted 
in work being abandoned, and the charter was allowed to lapse. 
In 1899 the Legislature granted another charter to former Repre- 
sentative DeWitt Clinton Flanagan, and it is in accordance with 
the specifications of this charter that the canal is now being 
built. 

It is significant that when DeWitt Clinton gave to New York 
the Erie Canal his most intimate friend and closest adviser in this 
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BIRTHPLACE OF THE FAMILY OF PACKERS 


Steam-shovel at 


Plymouth, and the thrifty colonists established there a trading 
station, between which and the Dutch settlement at Fort Amster- 
dam there at once developed a brisk trade, which marked the be- 
ginning of the Boston-New York water-born trade which has since 
grown to such huge proportions. The idea of extending this river 
not over two miles to the north, so as to make a continuous water- 
way and dispense with land portage, soon occurred to the thrifty 
colonists. Under date of October 6, 1676, Samuel Sewall records 
in his diary: “ Mr. Smith of Sandwich rode with me and showed 
me the place which some had thought to cut for to make a passage 
from the South Sea to the North.” 

Officially, however, things moved slowly, and it was not until 
1697 that a commission was appointed by the General Court of 
Massachusetts “to view the place and make report on the proba- 
bility of effecting such a channel and what the charge of the same 
may be.” So far as the records give evidence tiie citizens ap- 
pointed on this committee have not yet reported, and the matter 
lay dormant until May 17, 1776, when another commission was 
appointed, who employed Thomas Machin, the most eminent engi- 
neer of his day, who made a survey recommending practically the 
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“Gray Gables” 


WHERE PRESIDENT CLEVELAND LIVED 


project was Judge James Flanagan, the grandfather of DeWitt 
Clinton Flanagan, who has finally after more than two centuries 
of delay brought this new canal to a successful conclusion. 

In speaking of his plans for the canal Mr. Parsons said to the 
writer: 

“The plans that are under construction and which have been 


‘approved by the Joint Board of Railroad and Harbor and Land 


Commissioners of Massachusetts, contemplate a canal free from 
lock or dams. ‘The law requires that the bottom width shall be 
not less than 100 feet, with passing-places twice as great, and 
with a minimum depth at any point at mean low water of twenty- 
five feet. In actual construction these dimensions will be greatly 
exceeded; in fact the passing-places instead of being three in num- 
ber will be connected so that the canal will have everywhere a 
bottom width of 150 to 250 feet, and a surface width of 250 to 
500 feet, depending upon the slope the banks will take. These 
dimensions can be compared with the bottom width of the Suez 
Canal of 147 feet, in the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal of 72 feet, and 
in the Manchester Canal of 120 to 200 feet; the depths of these 
canals vary from 25 to 30 feet.” 

















The Tupper House (1637) 


THE OLDEST BUILDING ON CAPE COD 


route which has been adopted by William Barclay Parsons. Mr. 
Machin’s work on the canal was interrupted by General George 
Washington, who wrote to the chairman of the committee, “ The 
great demand we have for engineers in the War Department has 
obliged me to order Mr. Machin hither to assist in that branch 
of the business.” 

Commissions were again appointed and surveys were made in 
1791, 1818, 1824, and 1831, when the project again languished 
until 1860, when the Congress of the United States appointed a 
commission, and a canal would probably have been built by the 
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“ Crow’s Nest” 
JOSEPH JEFFERSON’S HOME 


Work was continued on the canal until December 10, when 
further operations had to be suspended for the winter. As soon 
as the weather will permit the work will be resumed next spring. 
Four immense hydraulic dredges, which are now being specially 
constructed for this purpose, will be put to work, two at either 
end of the canal, and will go through on their own power. The 
soil, which consists almost entirely of sand: and gravel, will be 
used to fill in the scusset marshes, thus converting waste-land into 
valuable real estate. Mr. Parsons says that the canal will be 
entirely completed and in full operation by the fall of 1910, 
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ROM the table just behind 
there came the rasp of a 
chair, accompanied by a 
snarl of rage. A waiter had 
spilled a glass of water over 
a neat old gentleman. 

[ glanced from the irate 


victim into the face of my 
own waiter who was looking on with 
his peculiar smile, half appreciative, 
half contemptuous. He leaned over my 
table confidentially. 

“You couldn't drive that old fellow 
away with an ax,” he said; “he likes 
the place too well.” a 

Forthwith he was off with that 
peculiar stride of his, connoting a sort 
of dignified dispatch; and I fell to 
wondering, as I lighted my cigar, why I too, like the outraged 
old gentleman, would be hard to drive from the little subterranean 
café, 

It was Joseph! I watched him bringing my coffee with that 
virtuosity he always employed toward me. It was undoubtedly 
Joseph! He was remarkable. And, I reflected, he had come to be 
one of my familiars—in a way—in many more ways than in 
anticipating the crochets of my palate. Joseph knew me _ better 
than many a man to whom [I had unbosomed myself. And yet, I 
had never even had to explain myself to Joseph. And, it occurred 
to me, Joseph had never explained himself to me. There was un- 
doubtedly something about him to be explained. He was possessed 
of an intelligent reserve singularly detached from his occupation. 
Although I had often admired, I had never penetrated his imper- 
turbable philosophy. 

“Jn your business, are you never discontented, Joseph?” T said. 

“ Always,” he replied; “but I can’t afford to show it. [ve 
had to get over that. I’m a waiter.” 

“But that is a worthy calling. Joseph.” 

“It’s worth just as much as I can make out of it and no more,” 
he said, deftly wiping the polished table. “I might just as well 
be a second-story operator; that’s a gentleman’s business compared 
to a waiter’s.” 

“But yours is an honest business, Joseph.” 

“Like lots of other jobs that depend on graft; but it’s the only 
job where the way you get yours queers you all ’round.” 

When I looked up with another question, he had effaced himself 
in that sudden way of his. He was truly remarkable! How eould 
he remain to become so pro- 
ficient in an occupation he 
obviously despised? And 
why did he think so ill of it? 

“It’s all due to tipping, 
you see,” he said at my 
elbow, as if in answer to my 
thought. “It cuts a waiter 
off from the’ rest of man- 
kind, stamps him as a 
grafter; and _ he 
knows it if he has any 
brains.” 

“He could change,” 

I suggested. 

“No,” he interrupt- 
ed; “ it gets a hold on 
aman. Once he is re- 
signed, he becomes de- 
fiant, and then he begins to 
find his satisfaction in the 
very thing that unclassed 
him. He works for tips, and 
soon finds that he makes 
more money than he could 
at any other business he can 
get into. That’s my case.” 

Joseph had _ forgotten 
some of his reserve, and as 
it was late there was noth- 
ing to interrupt him. 

“'That’s why the waiter 
seeks his kind,’ he con- 
tinued. “ That’s why he has 
his own clubs and organiza- 
tions, and what is “more 
to the point, formulates 
methods for getting tips.” 

“Sort of unsocial high- 
waymen, eh?” I said. 
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“Well, it’s only self-protection,” he rejoined. “The who 
world’s against us on that score, and although even Unele Sain 
allows his travelling officials a certain amount each day for feein 
porters and dining-car waiters, we have to keep up a running fig! 
with ‘ tip-dodgers.’ ' 

“ But it’s the way some thick-heads do it that brings us all into 
disrepute—that stunt of Dave’s there, for instance. That old f 
low’s been coming here for months and never gave any one a tip 
Of course, after the first time, word was passed to every waiter in 
the place, and so he got the worst kind of service. But he just 
kept changing tables, and finally complainted to the boss. Every 
one in the place got a raking over the coals. So you see what 
Dave did to get rid of him. 

“He don’t use good judgment, though. He could just as well 
have crowded his table with strangers, kept him waiting, served 
stuff as cold as possible, and cut down on extra butter and other 
things. Old men, pig-headed enough to defy a crowd of waiters 
are sure to be fussy in other things, and it would make him mor 
uncomfortable in the long run than spilling water on him. And 
then the boss couldn’t kick.” 

He fell to straightening the chairs absently, as one who remem- 
bers many things learned only from experience. 

“Ts it often necessary?” I asked. 

“Not here,” I replied. ‘ Most of our waiters are experienced 
enough to get what they want by diplomacy.” 

“Instruct me in the diplomatic code, Joseph,” I said, trembling 
lest he grow non-committal again; “ for you certainly are an adept 
at its application.” I think he penetrated my subterfuge, but he 
was minded not to deny me. 

“ Well, showing personal interest in your customer is what pays 
in the long run,” he began. “I don’t care who he is, he likes to 
think that the waiter remembers his particular tastes. For in 
stance, in comes a regular. ‘Ah, Mr. So-and-so,’ you greet him 
enthusiastically, ‘I was just thinking of you; get your favorite 
dish to-night—tobster 4 la Newburg, and prepared just as you 
like it.’ 

“Probably he’d rather have corned beef and cabbage, but lhe 
enjoys being singled out and publicly stamped as a favorite patron 
and a high liver. Men are as fond of bar-room and cafe reputa- 
tions as women are of department-store deference.” 

“What if your man is too quick for you and orders something 
he’s had in mind?” [ queried. 

* Then,” he said, “it sometimes pays to advise something else. 
Even if it is inferior, it proves your interest in his welfare. It 
helps in two ways, because maybe the dish he ordered is running 
short, and there are instructions to work off what you suggest.” 

* Liable to slip up if 
you don’t know them 
well?” I hazarded. 

“Not if you use ordi- 
nary judgment,” he said. 
with finality. “ You can 
pretty near tell the kind 
of stuff a man likes to 
eat. Suppose’ one of 
those lean, lanky chaps, 
who always wear high 
chokers pushed open in 
front to make room for 
their Adam’s apple. 
came in and brushed off 
his chair and table, when 
he thought no one was 
looking. Do you think 
I'd offer him green-turtle 
soup? But you bet I 
never try to duplicate 

his order on the stout old boy 
with the red face, who’s just be- 
ginning to get bald—you know 
the kind; he hasn’t got every- 
thing, including eating. figured 
down to a system, like the other 
fellow.” 

“T began to wonder how my 
portrait was marked for identifi- 
cation in Joseph’s rogues’ gal- 
lery. 

“Of course, you can carry the 
. Se personal interest too far,” he con- 
Ta anv din nacln 07, tinued. “There was Earnest. 
He had built up a trade of good 
regular tippers. One came in 
about this time one evening and 
valled for a certain meat. Earn- 
est used to let him do his own 
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ordering because he was unreasonable. Well, he told the man he 

wouldn’t advise him to have what he ordered, as it was not fresh- 
cooked. This was repeated on four dishes, and the man was puz- 
zied. ‘Look here,’ he said, ‘ what would you advise?’ 

“*Well,” said Earnest, meditatively, ‘come to think of it, I 
wouldn’t eat anything here to-night; it’s kind o’ late.’ 

* The man was grateful; you could see that—his tip proved it. 
In about five minutes he got up and left quietly. Earnest followed, 
but not quietly. The boss had overheard him. 

* [ know by the way you nod your head you think it’s pretty hard 
on the public. Suppose every waiter here got a regular salary with 
no chance for extras. Do you suppose he’d be jumping hurdles for 
a lot of fussy people, all kicking about better things than they get 
at home? Do you think he’d present the glad smile to those he’d 
like to choke, break his neck making everybody comfortable, and 
then listen to their hard-luck stories or more painful jokes? No, 
sir: he’d serve the stuff just as he got it from the kitchen. He 
wouldn’t go back and fight for tidbits and extra-hot food. He'd 
be in no hurry to serve any one and pile up work for himself. The 
customer would wait because the waiter wouldn’t; and probably 
he’d never come back, and that’s where the owner would lose.” 

“It must take great ingenuity to make the system pay,” I mused. 

“It does,” said Joseph. “The stupid waiter starves. Do you 
know that in order to hold good waiters the cheap hash-slinging 
joints have to pay higher wages than the swell restaurants’ 
There’s not the opportunity for tips in the cheap places, and the 
waiter must follow opportunity like a bird of prey. He simply has 
to be clever enough to get tips, and he has no social standing to 
make him bashful. There are two methods; one is to get them 
spontaneously, the other to force them out. Most people tip only 
because they’re ashamed not to. I make out better with the first 
method, especially in a place like this, where most of our patrons 
are regulars. It isn’t the regular who does the complaining; he 
knows, and saves the exertion. 

“With strangers it’s a gamble. It may be a little party, and 
the things they order gladden your heart with anticipation. You 
try to be a gentleman with the service, and then at the finish you 
get nothing—or maybe a dime. You can’t complain, you'd be 
discharged. But there are ways. You can’t blame a waiter who 
is buncoed if he administers a rebuke in a dignified way, such as: 
‘Ah, sir, you’ve forgotten a dime of your change.’ Or he can call 
his helper, and without a word point to the coin for him to remove. 

“Some waiters don’t like parties, but I do. They’re either very 
good or very bad, according to the way you handle them and the 
judgment you use in selecting them. If they don’t tip liberally, 
it’s a dead loss to the waiter, because they loaf around, and keep 
him from serving other live ones. It isn’t the habitues of the big 
restaurants, or the after-theatre parties that come night after 
night with a big flash, that do spectacular tipping. They’re used 
to the game. It’s the party from Oskosh, in town on a visit, or 
the young clerk showing his sweetheart a good time, that produce. 
They want their friends to think they know him to do the thing 
right. It’s a wise waiter that stands in with his head-waiter, even 
at the cost of his percentage, and has these parties steered his way.” 

“Those are the prizes of the profession that even up things for 
you,” I suggested. 

“Yes, but they never can make it even, at that,” he said. 
“Take it through and through, it’s the waiter who gets the worst 
of it. The customer puts up his tip after he knows what’s he’s had; 
whereas the waiter may work like a horse, and even invest money, 
and then lose out altogether.” 

“Invest money?” I said, surprised. 

“Certainly; you don’t suppose a waiter can hustle up a quick 
order in a swell restaurant or in one of the big 
seaside resorts, unless he gives up to the ceoks. 
They don’t let any chances slip, either. 

“Most order cooks always have steaks and 
chops and things cooking at the rush hours for 
special emergencies; but you don’t 
get them unless you tip the cook ac- 
cording to schedule. Otherwise 
your stuff goes to the fire in its 
regular turn, and you wait. Well, 
it’s up to you to do a little gambling 
on human nature. Sometimes, until 
you get experience, you'll lay out 
forty or fifty cents because the host 
of the party was in a hurry, wore 
diamonds, and was talking private 
yachts and trips to Europe. Then 
when they leave the fellow hands you 
a quarter, and of course you can’t 
call it to his attention that you’ve 
been swindled. 

“No, sir; give me the chaps with 
big initial seal rings on leathery 
fingers, whose brand-new clothes and 
painful-looking collars remind you 
of ‘up State.’ Especially at the big 
seaside restaurants they struggle in 
bashfully, and the waiter who 
reaches them first and guides them 
to a table is treated with deep grati- 
tude and respect, and usually ad- 
dressed as ‘sir.’ I’ve seen waiters 
fight over such parties until the 
head-waiter gives them to his best 
friend—the one who divides with 
him most generously. 

“ Of course, this party of, say six, 
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is dazzled, fascinated, helpless. All they can think of are stewed 
oysters or ice-cream, or something which they suspect is wrong 
here, having got a Sunday-newspaper education in preparation 
for the trip. And so they flounder until the waiter takes a hand. 

“* Steaks?’ he suggests. 

“*Yes,’ gasps the relieved man, ‘six of ‘em!’ never suspecting 
the size of the portions. And so they go 
through the bill of fare checking off a 
separate order for each one. 

“*And now, says the waiter, ‘in 
order to save time when you get your 
bill, you should mark down each item as 
you order, and count it up in ad- 
vance.” That’s a reasonable sug- 
gestion. 

“On his way to the kitchen, 
the waiter suddenly realizes that 
to order all that food would be 
wanton waste; so he orders just 
half as much. Then out of sheer 
kindness, and in order not to 
litter the table, as he explains to 
the guest, he carves the steaks 
and serves them and the sides 
from the pantry. Everybody 
has more than enough, and as 
the host has counted up what he 
owes according to the scheduled 
prices, he usually hands the 
amount to the waiter to pay the 
bill for him.” 

“ But suppose he demands the 
official bill?” I objected. 

“Tn that case,” said Joseph, 
“it’s up to the waiter to hustle 
back, get three more complete 
orders, and have them added to 
the bill. Then he shoves the 
stuff aside for future disposal, 
and earries back the completed 
bill for six. Of course, it is only 
a dishonest waiter that will go 
so far. A man that saves waste 
is entitled to something, but not 
half; besides it’s getting dangerous.” 

“Are there many opportunities for that sort of thing?” I 
asked. 

‘“Summer-resort jobs are still pretty good, but not like they 
used to be, since the proprietors are playing for the goodwill of 
their patrons and don’t care how the waiters make out. The real 
places for quick money are the big public balls in town. You see, 
some of the satloon-keepers whose places are rendezvous for waiters 
pay for the privilege of supplying men for the bali. There are 
ten applicants for every vacancy, and if you want your name on 
the list, it’s necessary to make a hit with the saloon-keeper by 
spending in his place. As that list never goes through till the last 
day, there is always considerable competition at the bar. 

‘Of course the waiter gets a small fee for his work, but if he 
depends on that and the straight tipping to even up what he has 
invested, he’d probably be a heavy loser. Why, then, does he want 
the place so badly? He’s going to wait on ‘ wise ones,’ so, obvi- 
ously, he can’t extract money by ordinary methods of the craft. 
But there is going to be just as much competition among the ‘ high 
rollers’ as there was among the waiters to get the job. After 
midnight every man in the place starts to buy wine at once. Then 
opens the harvest for the waiter and the checker he is working 
with. It used to be that imitation champagne in convincing-look- 
ing bottles was safe tc serve, but since the wine agents got on it’s 
been different. Now they get the real wine, but they pay for it 
twice. ; 

“You’ve seen these joyous parties where there were bottles all 
over the table. And you've also noticed that the waiter continues 
to carry away bottles to make room. But he don’t carry away 
empties, you bet, because two half-bottles make one full, and when 
it’s properly ‘shaken up and the cork removed at a safe distance 
from the table, Professor Wiley himself couldn’t tell the dif- 
ference. You can figure that with several tables like this going, 
it don’t take long for a waiter to gather a considerable bank roll. 

“ But one can’t depend on these occasional grafts; it’s the regular 
source that counts, and a wise waiter gets in a good place and 
bulds up a regular trade as honestly as he can.” . ’ 

“Yes,” I said; “and you seem to have a lot of friends. I’ve 
often wondered why you—” : st 

“Please don’t!” he said quickly, in an appealing tone. I’ve 
always figured you in a different class.” ; 

Fearing I had offended, I hastened to explain that what I won- 
dered was how he managed to become more popular than other 
waiters. : 

“Oh.” he said in evident relief; “I thought you were going to 
ask why I don’t start a restaurant of my own. That’s one of the 
favorite jollies the dodgers have for getting the extra dishes that 
a waiter can put on the bill or not, as he sees fit; and to do it 
they'll greet you like a brother, inquire after your wife and baby, 
and display the deepest interest in your welfare. But outside 
they’re different—very different. f 

“Tt didn’t take me long to learn how popular waiters are out 
of restaurants. My first real jolt came from a young fellow who 
struck up such a strong friendship with me that he never thought 
of hurting my feelings by offering tips. He belonged to some 
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card club up-town that was going to give a 
dance. After he learned I had to work on that 
particular night, he invited me to attend, and 
left a card of admission. Well, it happened 
that I got off, and being young, I put on a dress- 
suit and hurried up to the dance. 

“Even yet I hate to think of that night. By 
and by it began to strike me as queer that I 
couldn’t get near my man in so small a hall; 
and then it suddenly dawned on me that there 
were others there who knew I was a waiter, and 
he didn’t have the nerve to either greet me or 
turn me down. But he convinced me that [ was 
a social outeast.” 

“Still, among people who didn’t know your 
business—” I began. 

“Youre wrong,” interrupted Joseph; “a 
waiter can’t possibly adopt Jekyll and Hyde 
methods. The first summer after | was married, 
the proprietor’s wife wanted mine to go with her 
to a swell hotel up in the mountains. I was 
making good money then, so off they went. The 
boss and I used to run up from Saturday to 
Monday. Somehow or other I became very 
popular among the gentlemen, who understood 
that I was in the restaurant business and took 
it for granted I owned one. 

“One day I dashed out of the pantry with a 
tray of dishes, and before I had time to notice, 
I was unloading them at a table at which two 
of my swell hotel friends had taken seats. I 
had been playing billiards and hobnobbing with 
them the previous evening. 

“ But if 1 felt bad, they felt worse, and even 
harrowed their souls by offering me a tip. But 
as I was done with nonsense, I took it and spent 
it on a telegram to my wife in the hope that she 
could leave the hotel before they got back. 

“The boss took it to heart and offered to 
make me manager at twenty-five dollars a week. 
Dignity is a good thing. But 1 can make easily 
twice as much as that this way. So, you see, 
I am still a waiter.” 
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Mr. G. A. Redford, Play Censor 
FORTY PLAYWRIGHTS UNITED IN A PETITION TO ABOLISH HIS 
OFFICE. THE FIGHT WAS BROUGHT ABOUT BECAUSE PERMISSION 
WAS NOT GRANTED FOR THE PRODUCTION OF “ WASTE” BY GRAN- 
VILLE BARKER, WHO HAS BEEN CHOSEN AS DIRECTOR OF THE NEW 
THEATRE IN NEW YORK CITY 
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THE MOST ABUSED MAN 
IN ENGLAND 


Gn BRITAIN possesses an interesting survival of autoc- 
racy in the person of Mr. George A. Redford, the official 
Examiner of Plays. Nominally cnly an official of the Lord 
Chamberlair’s household, Mr. Redford could in fact shut down every 
theatre in the land .by the mere process of withholding his 
authorization for the production of new pieces. Mr. Redford was 
for many years assistant to Mr. Smyth Pigott, the late Examiner 
of Plays, a man who was equally abused. On his death Mr. Red- 
ford succeeded to the duties of the office. He is accused of having 
graduated to his present position from that of bank clerk, his 
accuser being George Bernard Shaw, one of the most implacable 
adversaries of the Examiner, whom he regards as the original 
Devil’s Disciple. 

It is possible that this galling dramatic censorship will be re- 
moved within a reasonable period of time, and the performance of 
all plays permitted which do not come within the scope of the 
police laws. For the purpose of effecting this change a petition 
has been recently addressed to the government, signed by all the 
leading playwrights. It is indeed diflicult to discover any sane 
reason for retaining a dramatie censorship, an office originally 
established during the eighteenth century for political purposes. 
Nevertheless, there is a vague feeling abroad that the public morals 
must have some publicly constituted defender, and, like many other 
anachronisms, Mr. Redford may long retain his office in spite ot 
reason. Among the few defenders of the censorship is Mr. Bram 
Stoker, for many years manager to Sir Henry Irving. He recently 
advocated its extension to books as well. 

Besides being the most ‘abused man in the world, Mr. Redford 
is prohibited by the government from making any public defence 
of his actions. It is generally understood, however, that plays 
are prohibited which either deal with persons prominent in public 
life, expound Biblical incidents (as Oscar Wilde’s “ Salome,” which 
came under the ban), or are contrary to good morals. With the 
first two conditions playwrights impatiently acquiesce; it is with 
Mr. Redford in his capacity as moral champion that they find 
fault. 

Why, they demand, does he license adaptations of nauseating 
French fareces which would not be tolerated on the American 
stage; why did he tolerate a piece of stage play in Mr. Pinero’s 
“A Wife Without a Smile,” which had to be cut out before it 
was produced on Broadway, when he turns squeamish at plays such 
as “ Monna Vanna” and “Ja Citt& Morta”? Attempts made to 
discover some method in Mr. Redford’s decisions are invariably met 
with a refusal to assign reasons. Hardened by incessant attacks 
which he may not refute, this unfortunate gentleman has become a 
bureaucratic gorgon, unflinching in his protection of the morals 
of his countrymen, 
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LONDON CORRESPONDENY®Y 


LonpoNnN. 
HE Germans and the Poles are at odds once more. 

Prince Biilow has taken another long stride along 

the road planned and surveyed by the Iron Chan- 

cellor. He has introduced in the Prussian Diet a bill 
devoting $100,000,000 to the compulsory expropria- 
tion of Polish landowners in the eastern provinces. 

The bill has, it is true, gone astray for the moment 

in the committee to which it was referred. But it 

will, of course, emerge. The check is only temporary, 

an affair of details, not of principle. German policy 
is not about to retrace its steps; there are no signs, either, of 
weakening or enlightenment. The $100,000,000 demanded by 
Prince Biilow, in spite of the unsatisfactory condition of the 
Prussian finances, will be granted and will be applied to the pur- 
poses for which he has demanded it. Prussia takes up her 
Sisyphean task once more; a government renews its fight with a 
people; a system, a policy, plunges again into the old, barren, and 
hopeless struggle with a race and all that a race holds dear. It 
is an amazing spectacle. Were it not for the example of Ireland, 
one would call it an incredible spectacle; and even Ireland has 
produced nothing quite like it since the days of the great- con- 
fiscations and of the organized planting of English colonies. In 
one most vital aspect the Irish situation is, indeed, at this mo- 
ment the reverse of the Polish situation. After seven and a half 
centuries of struggle for the land the British government has prac- 
tically owned itself beaten, is helping to buy out the descendants 
of those whom it quartered in Iveland as a British garrison, and 
has passed a gigantic measure of appeasement, handing back the 
soil of the country to its original owners. In the Polish provinces 
of Prussia, the government is pursuing an exactly opposite policy. 
So far from abandoning the Prussian garrison, it is determined to 
extend it. So far from relinquishing the field to the Polish pro- 
prietors, it is more than ever bent on ousting them in favor of 
German settlers. So far from being convinced that -the attempt 
to Germanize the Polish provinces must end in failure, it is now 
prosecuting the attempt with renewed vigor and on an ampler 
seale, 

* I owe it to the labors of my forefathers,” said the Kaiser, when 
he paid his state visit to Posen five or six years ago, “to see to 
it that this province shall remain irrevocably bound to the Prussian 
monarchy, and that it shall ever be good Prussian and good Ger- 
man.” That has always been the twofold aim of Prussian policy 
sincefthe partition of Pcland became an accomplished fact. And 
in part, the most important part, it has succeeded. That is to 
say, no one doubts that the provinces of Posen and West Prussia, 
where the Poles predominate, and of East Prussia and Silesia, 
where large districts are exclusively Polish, are, in the Kaiser’s 
words, “‘irreyocably bound to the Prussian monarchy.” In that 
sense there is no real “ Polish danger.” The Poles, of course, are 
instinctive dreamers and agitators. They still fondly imagine that 
some day, somehow, their ancient kingdom may be resurrected. 
But the mere fact that, before that ambition can be realized, not 
Germany alone, but Russia and Austria as well, have to be met 
and conquered on the battle-field, gives the measure of its hope- 
lessness. The dream of a reconstituted Poland stretching from the 
Black Sea to the Baltic must always, so far as human foresight 
can penetrate the future, remain a dream. Even supposing a 
revolution in Russia, a great racial explosion in Austria-Hungary, 
and some great upheaval in Germany, it is impossible to conceive 
that the ancient Poland, whose glories the poets and orators are 
never tired of chanting, could be welded together again into a 
political entity. To that extent Prussian policy has, doubtless, 
secured its main end. It has “irrevocably bound” those parts 
of the ancient Poland that fell to the share of Prussia to the wheels 
of Prussian power. But the further object which the Kaiser men- 
tioned, that of making the Polish provinces ‘“ good Prussian and 
good German,” is far more difficult of fulfilment. Nor has it been 
fulfilled. The Polish provinces remain to this day good Polish 
and good Slav; and the effort to Germanize them is what con- 
stitutes the somewhat sorry tale of Prussia’s policy along her 
eastern frontier. 

It was Bismarck, twenty-one years ago, who started the fight 
against the Poles by expelling some 50,000 Polish laborers who had 
flocked over the border from Austria and Russia. It was a shrewd 
blow. The consequent scarcity of agricultural labor ruined hun- 
dreds of the great Polish landowners. Their estates came into 
the market. Bismarck promptly appointed a Committee of 
Colonization, provided it with $25,000,000 from the public funds, 
and ordered it to buy up all the Polish estates it could lay hands 
on and parcel them out among German peasants. When the $25,- 
000,000 was exhausted another $25,000,000 was voted. Altogether 
over $110,000,000 has been spent by the Prussian government in 
colonizing the eastern provinces. With this sum between 90,000 
and 100,000 Germans have been settled in the country districts, 
and between 40,000 and 50.000 in the towns. Over 250 entirely 
new villages have been established, and nearly eighty are at this 
moment in course of construction. The example of these imported 
settlers has had an enormous influence for good on their Polish 
neighbors. The dreary and squalid disorder that characterized the 
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Polish rural communities of a generation ago has disappeared. 
Agricultural methods have been radically improved. There has 
been a great industrial revival. The whole standard of living 
in the Polish provinces has enormously risen. The spendthrift 
nobility that used to waste their substance in Paris and Warsaw 
are to-day hard-working patriots, who are in the van of the fight 
against German predominance. It is said that within the last 
forty years the wealth of the Polish sections of Prussia has been 
quadrupled. A Polish middle class, drawing its means from the 
beet-sugar factories, the iron, coal, and salt mines, has sprung 
into startling existence. Few districts in Europe, indeed, show 
a greater material and social advance than Prussian Poland has 
accomplished during the past generation; and a large share of the 
credit of it must be set down to the businesslike pertinacity of the 
Prussian government in seeking new openings for German farmers 
and artisans, in building villages, roads, and railways, and in 
conducting on so vast a scale a state-aided scheme of exploitation. 

But these, of course, were only subsidiary objects in the Prussian 
policy. Its key-note and raison d’étre were neither social nor 
material, but political; and it is precisely on its political side 
that it has broken down. The Poles have met the German invasion 
by banding themselves together under the leadership of their 
nobles and their priests, and building up an extensive system of 
land-banks, whose purpose, of course, is to buy up estates and 
divide them among Polish peasants. There has thus been generated 
a powerful competition between the Prussian government and the 
Polish land-banks for the possession of the soil. The inevitable 
result has been an immense increase in the value of land. Gov- 
ernments always buy dear, and the Prussian government, though 
more businesslike than most, is no exception. The Polish land- 
banks, on the other hand, have always been able to purchase at 
the lowest price. The imported German colonist therefore starts 
at a serious disadvantage. Wherever he settles he is remorse- 
lessly boycotted by his Polish neighbors, who, being used to a 
thriftier and more frugal style of living, prove irresistible com- 
petitors. The result has been that for every acre purchased by the 
Prussian government from Polish landowners, it has bought two 
acres from German landowners. In the last twenty years. the 
Poles, through their land-banks, have formed more homesteads 
than*the Prussian government has been able to form with all the 
resources of the state. The Poles have bought more German estates 
than the Prussian government has bought Polish estates. The 
issue, therefore, is not a drawn battle; it is a positive victory for 
the Poles—a victory which they are steadily pursuing beyond the 
confines of the old Prussian provinces. 

But it is not only through the land alone that Prussia has 
sought to strike at the Poles. In dealing with them, as they lie 
on her eastern border, over two and a half million strong, she 
has duplicated all the mistakes England has committed in Ireland, 
and all that England would have committed if the Irish still spoke 
Erse. She has conquered, confiscated, and partitioned. She has 
tried coercion, and she has tried concession. The Kulturkampf 
showed how little it was her desire to respect the Polish religion. 
A whole series of enactments has been aimed at the Polish lan- 
guage. There are, indeed, degrees of malignity and pettiness in 
Prussia’s policy towards the Poles to which even the English, in 
their government of Ireland, have never stooped. The Germans 
have many admirable qualities, but tenderness towards those who 
are in their power is not one of them. ‘They delight to prod, 
bully, and annoy. One hears accordingly of Polish children being 
forbidden to speak their national tongue within the precincts of 
the public schools, of Polish newspapers refused a place on the 
railway book-stalls, of letters addressed in Polish. delayed for days 
by the postal authorities, of boys and girls severely punished for 
wearing scarves of the national colors of Poland, of publie halls 
denied to Polish meetings, of Polish children flogged by govern- 
ment officials for saving their catechism in Polish instead of Ger- 
man. Soon, no doubt, it will be a crime for a Pole to own landed 
property, or to publish any newspapers without a German trans- 
lation, or to seek admission to a university or the public service. 
German officials are multiplied, and German tradesmen, laborers, 
doctors, and lawyers are settled in the midst of Polish neighbor- 
hoods, and preference in official contracts is systematically given 
to German bidders. But the Poles remain undismayed and un- 
eenquerable. They are more prolific than their rivals; they have 
a complete command of all the arts of agitation: they hold to- 
gether more firmly even than the French Canadians in Quebec; 
their rise in industry, agriculture, education, numbers, wealth, 
the arts and sciences. has been one political marvel. The 
racial impulse, touched with the modern spirit of commerce, 
and welded by Catholicism, gives them a driving power that the 
Germans in the long run will find themselves unable to with- 
stand. Meanwhile, they remain the Irish of the Continent, bril- 
liant, fascinating, inflammable, swiftly kindled by an appeal to their 
emotions, unhappy, oppressed, stung with a hopeless national ideal, 
indomitable. Tt would take little to make them contented, but 
that little is beyond the German imagination. Like the English 
in Treland, the Prussians prefer a barren and toilsome mastery to 
an equal and fructifying union. Theirs is the stupidity against 
which the gods themselves fight in vain. 





































































































EW YORK has lost its Gretna Green. Dr. George C. 
Houghton, pastor of the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion, more famous as “ ‘the Little-Church-Around- 
the-Corner,” has inaugurated the custom of reading 
the banns of all couples that come to him to be 
married. In consequence, the little brown church 
in Twenty-ninth Street will no longer be the scene 
of romantic runaway weddings. The stream of 
fluttering, frightened couples that used to turn in at 
its gateway has already slackened. Impetuous pairs 

that one time hurried there 

pause now befere the prospect 
of that reading amid _ the 





New York’s Gretna Green 


ITS ROMANCE AND ITS PASSING 
“By KATHERINE GLOVER 


The service ended there, the rector never swerving from ad) 
ence to the rule of his church forbidding the marriage of divorces 
persons. That was not the sole case of its kind. In the years of 
the present Dr. Houghton’s rectorate the same occurrence has been 
repeated a half-dozen times. It is because of such cases, and !.- 
cause of a conviction that many young persons present themselyes 
to him to be married without sufficient thought and without thie 
knowledge of their families, that Dr. Houghton has resorted to thie 
expediency of reading the banns of all couples that are married 
now in his church. It is with a hope. of making young peop!e 
think a little more seriously 
of the tie that is to unite 
them, and of lessening the 
number of secret marriages. 





hushed silence of the Sunday 
morning congregation. 

lor years past each day has 
brought its procession of 
couples of every kind and type, 
the poor and the rich, the ob- 
secure and the famous, to the 
Church of the Transfiguration. 
Almost any hour of the day, 
from early morning to late 
evening, found a timid, wistful 
pair awaiting the benediction 
of the rector. It came to be 
the tradition that it was easy 
to be married at the Little- 
Church-Around-the-Corner, _ be- 
cause the newspapers were al- 
ways recording some wedding 
solemnized — there. But the 
many that went  sorrowing 
away were never recorded, and 


The rule of the banns is not in- 
violable, of course. Where 
there are urgent or convincing 
reasons for a marriage being 
solemnized without the delay 
involved in a formal reading of 
the banns, the rector acquiesces, 
and a dispensation is granted. 
But this seldom happens, and 
in most cases the custom holis. 
The new decree has checked 
the tide of those that came 
wishing to be married at a mo- 
ment’s notice. The impulsive 
brides and grooms and _ thie 
runaways no longer turn to thie 
Church of the Transfiguration : 
but to the homeless couples of 
the great city the Church of 
the Transfiguration with its 





hospitable reputation, is a 





it was only by experience that 
some. learned that it was not 
so simple a matter after all to 


ton’s church. First there was 

a long and solemn blank with 

many searching and far-reach- 

ing questions to be filled out. And the rector, grown wise through 
long experience in detecting the look of the runaway or any sug- 
gestion of secrecy, scmetimes had many serious questions to put 
besides those of the blank. Of the many that called upon him 
to be married, not all were chosen by any means. Even when the 
blank was unhesitatingly filled and the supplementary questions 
answered without flinching, couples were sometimes sent away. 
Every month recorded an average of a hundred would-be brides 
and grooms that the “marrying parson” would not marry. 

Only recently there came to the church a couple colder than the 
usual couple in the daily procession. They received one of the 
regular marriage blarks to fill out, and to all its questions they 
wrote satisfactory answers, and replied unhesitatingly to the 
rector’s own cross-examination. Dr. Houghton finding no possible 
barrier, the bride and 
groom with their two 
witnesses were led 





favorite place to wed, and to 
them the reading of the banns 


meet the requirements of the The Interior of the Church of the Transfiguration, which has will be no barrier, adding only 
marriage service at Dr. Hough- witnessed the Beginning and the End of many Romances a note of additional solemnity. 


The little brown church 
bears the stamp of a_ noble 
heritage. Stories and ro- 

mances have clustered about it as thickly .as the vines that clamber 
along its walls. Shut off by the tall buildings that huddle closely 
in its neighborhood, it has saved for itself a bit of garden space 
that protects it from the too close intrusion of neise, and some 
splendid old trees that have stretched their arms in benediction 
over many a shy couple. With its playing fountain in the yard 
and its quaint lich-gate and general air of aloof quietness, it 
seems more like some little church in an English village. It has 
no scraping towers and ambitious turrets, and the exterior seems 
to merit the term “little” that is always applied to it. Within, 
the church ramifies far to the north, to the east, and the west, 
with odd wings and unexpected turnings that make its capacity 
very large. There is a mystic haze of purple over everything. 
The light streams in through deeply tinted stained windows, each 
with its story to tell. 
As the chureh has 
ministered in life to 





into the little oratory 
in the home of the 


men and women of 
every kind and call- 





rector and the mar- 
riage service was be- 
gun. The minister, 
holding the marriage 
blank closed in the 
pages of the Bible, 
put the never-omitted 
query, “Do you 
solemnly swear that 
all the questions 
herein asked are 
truthfully answered 
to the best of your 
knowledge and belief?” 
° For a moment there 
was a tense silence. 
Then the man 
spoke: “* No, they are 
not answered = truth- 
fully. I am a divorced 
man. I cannot go on 
with this service. As 
long as it was a mat- 
ter of signing a 


ing, so in death it 
bears some memory of 
those associations. 
One of the most im- 
pressive of its pic- 
tures in glass is of a 
silent, meditating 
Hamlet, exquisite in 
soft, melting tones of 
purples and reds, a 
memorial to Edwin 
Booth erected by the 
Players Club; and an- 
other, of almost equal 
beauty, representing a 
pilgrim marching on- 
ward, is a memorial 
to Harry Montague, 
the actor. 

The association of 
actors with the churel: 
is especially known be- 
cause there is the 
element of the un- 
usual and the pictu- 





blank and of replying 





to your questions I 
could do it, but when 
it comes to swearing 








Te 
a of the half-hundred 

or more persons that 
to a lie on the Bible, * The-Little-Church-Around-the-Corner,” in East Twenty-ninth Street, New York, come to the rectory 


1 cannot.” which has long been bound up with the City’s more intimate History doors for a_ night’s 


resque in the tie. But 
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lodging, little is known, as of the poor and the destitute, the home- 


less and the sick, that seek it, and those who come desperately for 


a place to rest their dead. 

From the day the church came to life in 1850, under the rector- 
ship of the Rev. George H. Houghton, who conceived the idea of it, 
and of whose zeal and spirit it was born, the Church of the Trans- 
fienuration has stood for unquestioning welcome to all who came 
in the right spirit. The incident that gave it its name of the 
Liitle-Church-Around-the-Corner and endeared it to the hearts 
of the stage-folk is aimost too well known to bear another telling, 
but its interest never grows old. 

it was back in the seventies when George Holland, the actor, 
died. His wife had been accustomed to attend a small church at 
the corner of Madison Avenue and Twenty-eighth Street, the 
Chureh of the Atonement. Joseph Jefferson, who was a warm per- 
sonal friend of the actor, offered to go to the rector in behalf of 
Mrs. Holland and make arrangements for the funeral. When he 
had consulted the clergyman the latter regretted that he would 
have to refuse burial to an actor, as he could not stultify himself 
in the minds of his people when he had so often preached against 
the stage and the actor’s profession. 

“But what am I to do?” asked Mr. Jefferson in despair. 

“T think,” the rector answered after a moment’s pause, “ there 
is a little church around the corner that might be willing to under- 
take the service.” 

“It will be a great honor to that little church,” answered Mr. 
Jetferson, with a bow to the minister, and he made his way to the 
Church of the Transfiguration. There he found the rector, and 
soon made all arrangements for the funeral. Just before leaving, 
Mr. Jefferson, with some of that hesitancy of Rip Van Winkle when 
he found himself unrecognized by his old associates, said to Dr. 
Houghton, “ My friend was an actor.” 

Dr. Houghton answered gravely, “I don’t know why I should be 
told anything except that your friend needs burial.” 
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- It has held through all these years. 


The incident, in happening to a man like Mr. Jefferson, was 


like one of those seeds sown on good ground. He told it with great 
warmth to the first person he met and to many others. The story 
got into the papers, and so the link was forged that bound the 
people of the stage world to that little church around the corner. 
On the death of the old rector 
in 1897, his nephew, Dr. George C. Houghton, who fills his place, 
accepted the inheritance and holds out the same welcoming hand 
to the men and women of the play world. Yet the Church of the 
Transfiguration is not a church made up of actors and actresses, 
as some have supposed. 

The idea some have about the association of the church with 
the stage is illustrated by an incident that happened not long ago. 
The rector was just leaving the church one day, after a service, 
when he met a woman in the vestibule of the church. 

“ Are you Dr. Houghton?” she asked. 

Answering that he was and inquiring what he could do for her, 
the woman replied very earnestly: “ I want to see you about a cos- 
metic I have compounded. It is the best ever presented to the 
stage. I thought if I brought these samples to you” (producing 
some boxes from the depths of a black bag) “ that you would tell 
your congregation about it, and that would build up my _ busi- 
ness.” 

She was plunging into a dissertation on the merits of her com- 
modity, when the rector, smothering a chuckle, interrupted. 

“Madam, if you will come this way,” he said, “I will introduce 
you to our prima donna”; and he led her to a little room where 
a very grave old lady. who was one of his strongest allies in the 
parish work among the poor, was seated at a desk hearing the 
pleas of some forlorn petitioners. To her he introduced the com- 
pounder of the excellent cosmetic, adding, ‘“ Mrs. F-——, this lady 
has an article that you may be able to distribute to advantage 
among your dancers and actresses.” 
Then the rector wisely withdrew. 





THE MINUTE-MEN 


By LARKIN 


HE saving of a quarter of a million lives 
along this country’s coasts has just been 
credited to some fifty men, as the result 
of a year’s vigorous work in the solitude 
of the shore rocks and reefs. The eye of 
man seldom sees the Audubon warden as 
he plods his stormy beat, the focus of 
thousands of eager, trustful glances; yet 
the water-fowl over whom he watches 
number 250,000 more to-day than they 
did a year ago. That many human lives 

have been saved by the faithful services of these sea-birds as 

scavengers of the whole coast region is a fact which has long been 
recognized by sanitary scientists. 

The record of this last year of bird husbandry on the breeding- 
grounds of the American sea-fowl lies to-day in the shape of a 
little pile of well thumbed and creased report blanks, down at 141 
Broadway, where the National Association of Audubon Societies 
has its headquarters. The results of their days and nights of 
beating up and down the shore and sea have been scrawled into the 
cramped formula of a dozen questions by the coast-wardens. The 
rest of the story is known only to rare visitors on their storm- 
beaten stretches—and to the birds, whose ancestral homing-grounds 
they guard. The advent of storm tides, the equally disturbing 
visitation of human destroyers, and even estimates of the eggs 
laid, the young reared, and the increase or decrease of each species 
of their bird families are set down with brief, blunt comment by 
these shepherds of the sea flock. 

The exacting work of covering sea and shore in every weather 
demands of the Audubon warden the sternest qualities of sailor, 
guide, pilot, and huntsman. These men are, in fact, picked from 
just these classes for their added qualifications of patience, gentle- 
ness, and sympathetic knowledge of bird life. Many of the 
guardians of the rocky Audubon reserves off the New England 
coast are veteran lighthouse tenders or captains of life-saving 
crews. Others are guides and trappers of lifelong experience and 
local reputation. It is essential that each should know every inch 
of his territory as well as how to traverse it with speed and 
safety in the face of storms or treacherous tide. % 

Dean of the Audubon corps of wardens, old Captain Halford 
lives in absolute solitude for ten months of the year out on Battle- 
dore Island, an important bird reserve in the Gulf of Mexico. In 
his seaworthy little craft, the Laughing Gull, this skipper of 
threescore and ten years puts out stoutly for his island through 
the treacherous passages of the Gulf. Provisions and night quarters 
lie in the hold of the Laughing Gull, snugly anchored to the shore 
of his desolate domain, which the sturdy old man tramps from end 
to end in the course of his daily duties, Like most of the Audubon 
wardens, Captain Halford has become a practical ornithologist of 
no mean attainments, and his word on the racial developments, 
traits, or condition of his charges is accepted as gospel by authori- 
ties of note. 

Captain Sprinkle is another sage among the Audubon wardens. 
In the Royal Tern, one of the fleet of cruisers for which the 
association paid $35,000 during the past year, the captain and 
his son make the rounds of the Gulf islands within their province, 
living aboard their craft—the only human habitation within miles 
of nesting hordes of sea-fowl. With only his ship and the nineteen- 








'OF THE COAST 
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year-old lad for company, Sprinkle has come to find society in the 
thousands of chattering gulls, heron, tern, and pelicans among 
whose homes he visits in closest intimacy. 

It is this fatherly supervision of homing flocks about their 
breeding-grounds that constitutes the chief work of the wardens. 
The duties of sentinel and skipper afford a real and constant danger 
which makes the life thrilling and picturesque; but it is the keen 
observance of conditions surrounding the birds at their crucial 
mating period, as well as the humdrum labors of counting beaks 
and eggs, that renders an inestimable service to the Audubon Asso- 
ciation and to the country at large. ‘“ Are there more birds now 
than when you first became warden? Is any species decreasing in 
numbers; if so, name them and give reason?” are two of the 
questions which each warden must answer after his year’s patrol 
of his bird metropolis. In this way President Dutcher has from 
his, minute-men immediate warning of important and often wide- 
spread changes and developments in the national bird body, upon 
which the country must depend as an essential force in the great 
work of scavenging the whole seacoast. Plague and pestilence, it 
has been demonstrated, must follow any considerable depletion in 
the ranks of these birds, as rich in economic as in sentimental value 
to all Americans. ; 

To just what extent the invasion of the human destroyer on their 
chosen breeding-grounds means murder to whole races of water- 
fowl, unborn or breeding, cannot be exactly determined; though 
students of bird life calculate human encroachment to be even 
more fatal than nature’s devastating storm tides. The Audubon 
warden has, however, succeeded this year in holding in check 
within his boundaries the raids of poachers and plume-hunters 
whose activities always threaten the extinction of many breeds of 
birds. This has been accomplished more by friendly warning than 
by force; and though the warden goes armed to his work, he 
leaves behind him signs and words of warning that are beginning 
to teach marauders that there is a power behind the helpless nest- 
ing birds. There is eloquence in the fact that, while the birds 
perch and flock fearlessly about their wardens on those reserves 
which the Audubon Association has succeeded in procuring and 
maintaining, on other shores they fly at sight of man, while often 
their breeding-grounds show sad evidences of the human de- 
stroyer. 

It was the unmistakable indications of this sort, met in a recent 
exploring expedition through remote regions of the Gulf of Mexico 
by its ornithological expert, Kopman, that led the Audubon Associa- 
tion to appeal to the government for the reservation of the Shell 
Keys and other neighboring islands, and to every American citizen 
to help in maintaining wardens upon them. ‘To-day the Audubon 
wardens stand guard over many of these islands, which the Presi- 
dent, has hastened to have ceded for this purpose, and the associa- 
tion is trusting to private subscription for funds to purchase or 
lease perpetually others upon which this butchery of birds still 
goes on unchecked. It is only by constant, expert exploration of 
such regions, which the Audubon workers have conducted along the 
entire Atlantic and Gulf coasts, and which they are now continuing 
to cover the Pacific as well, that the ancestral homes of the Amer- 
ican sea-fowl may be finally placed under the protection of the 
Audubon wardens. What New York city would be without its 
street-cleaning department, the whole coast of America must be- 
come if its sea-fowl are allowed to be exterminated. 





























































































































PALMISTS, 


HE zeal which Miss Ethel Barrymore displays in savy- 
ing her stage half-sister from the penalties of folly 
is as nething compared to the zeal she employs 
in trying to save Clyde Fitch and Cosmo Gordon 
Lennox from the results of the trite play they 
have provided for her use, “Her Sister,” at the 
Hudson. ‘The first act of the play is very good, 
very amusing, and very promising. The other two 
acts, the second especially, are not even half-sisters 
to the first. Were it not for Miss Barrymore, for 

her personal charm, and the ease with which she always plays her 

parts, it is only fair to say that “ Her Sister” would soon be 
pushed gently aside to share the fate of the usual poor relation. 

As it is. Miss Barrymore endows the heroine with a grace and 

distinction which should provoke more applause from Mr. Fitch 

and Mr. Gordon Lennox than from the house. 

Briefly, the plot of the play deals with the threadbare theme 
of mistaken identity, and the loyal sacrifice of the elder sister, 
who takes upon herself the misdeeds of a half-sister in order to 
shield her. Of course it all comes aright in the end, and “ they 
marry and live happily ever after.” Not satisfied, evidently, with 
having dragged in the “ mistaken identity ” business, the authors 
have utilized the decrepit idea of announcing at the door the name 
of a person not there, but one whose presence at the psychological 
moment will either save or sufliciently compromise the heroine. Of 
course it saves her, and practically ends the play. 

Miss Barrymore is deserving of every praise for her work in 
the play, which, although it does not exact of her anything par- 
ticularly new, gives her every opportunity to be charming. 

The first act discloses the reception-room of the seeress, Madam 
Isis, the crystal-gazing, palm-reading role which Eleanor Alderson 
(Miss Barrymore) plays to a credulous clientéle in London. In 
this Miss Barrymore is delightfully humorous. The other two 
acts take her to the home of the Bickley family, where she is “on 
approval” as the bride-to-be of the scion of the house. Hleanor’s 
sister, an actress, has been indisereet enough in America to be 
sought for in a divorce action, and Eleanor’s picture is printed 
by mistake in an American paper with the half-sister’s name 
under it. The subsequent complications are obvious. 

The new leading man with Miss Barrymore is Mr. Arthur Byron, 
and although he is a good actor, and particularly good in some 
of the scenes, one cannot avoid missing Mr. Bruce McRae. Miss 
Louise Drew as Miss Minety, the Cockney secretary to the seeress, 
deserves hearty congratulations for her character-work. Miss 
Lucile Watson, as the mischief-maker, plays her part with a 
stridency of voice which is unpardonable. . 





Peter Pan returned to town on Christmas eve more delicious- 
ly juvenile than ever; and for two hours and a half he delighted 
a packed and affectionate audience at the Empire Theatre. The 
play, as everybody knows, is by little Virginia Smith (nom de 
plume,“ Liza”), a talented lady of some seven summers; and from 
the moment when, stepping before the orchestra, she gave the 
signal for the curtain to rise, disclosing Mr. Charfes H Weston as 
an intelligent skewbald mastiff with a blending of dachshund, pre- 
paring the children’s bath, one was ready for familiar delights. 
* 1” followed the thrilling scenes that ensued with alternate hopes 
and fears, for was “I” not one of the band?) When Mr. Darling 
chained the faithful Mr. Weston in the back yard, and the gloom 
of a stage night descended over the sleeping children, we all, as 
before, shivered with an apprehension that was not decreased by 
hearing the muffled, warning barks of Mr. Weston below. When 
Peter tlew through the window, in company with merry, dancing 
Tinker Bell, and took us to fly back with him to the Never, Never, 
Never Land, where Wendy Moira Angela Darling was to be a 
mother to us all, we shared with breathless excitement the ad- 
ventures of his intrepid band. We put to rout lions and ostriches 
and wolves. Far more insidious were the nefarious schemes of 
James Hool: (played, as before, by Ernest Lawford), the wicked 
pirate captain, with his infernal bait of rich, damp cake, crusted 
with frosted sugar: how narrowly we escaped it! We fought 
our desperate battle upon the pirate ship, flinging the pirates over- 
hoard to disappear beneath the waves, to the accompaniment of 
huge splashes of spray. And yet we could almost forgive the 
captain for the sake of his slow, tick-tocking Nemesis, a lovely 
crocodile with vast red cavernous mouth and _ shining teeth. 
The pirate Smee, too, depraved wretch that he was, awakened softer 
feelings when we learned that he had never had a mother. But 
we cleared the ship in splendid style, and then went home to 
Vr. Darling and Mrs. Darling and the faithful Nana, saddened by 
the loss of Peter, yet cheered by the annual spring-cleaning visit 
made to him by Wendy at the end, where they part in the little 
house on the tree-tops, surrounded by showers of shooting angels. 

Mildred Morris, as Wendy, made a very motherly young person. 
Bring her back, Peter, when you pay us your annual visit next 
Christmas tide. 
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The Season’s . Plays 
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By «“ I ” 


Happy, pathetic Peter, piping on your flute! We wish—in 
Wendy's own words to you—we wish you were a little bit littler, 
so that we could take you up and squudge you! 


She simply would not be the richest girl in England, so sie 
packed herself off to a gypsy camp in the merry greenwood, did 
Miss Maxine Elliott, taking with her the family silver for {hie 
picnic, a bathing-suit, and a couple of jolly play-fellows, masculine 
and feminine, for good measure. What happened is all repre- 
sented at the Garrick Theatre in Henry V. Esmond’s new play, 
* Under the Greenwood Tree.” 

Imagine, if you can, the gentle Whittier garnishing his 
fair, pale daughter” with automobiles and suchlike 


“city’s 


modern 

















Miss Maxine Effiott in her discreet bath-robe Costume 
in “Under the Greenwood Tree,” at the Garrick 


furbelows, and setting her free in the forest; imagine Peter 
Pan, grown stately and brunette, but retaining his grim deter- 
mination not to grow up; imagine W. Shakespeare’s Miss Rosalind 
frolicking in a greenwood of a later day: and you will conceive some 
idea of the key in which Mr. Esmond has pitched his Mary Hamil- 
ton. This Mary was tired of people, of begging letters, of suitors 
and of all the other ills of the.idle born. With her bosom friend, 
(Continued on page 28.) 
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N reviewing the record of what we have done in 
Korea in the past thirty years, there is something 
singular, not to say strange and striking.  In- 
stead of increasing in intimacy and _ friendliness, 
Korea and Nippon seem to have walked away, 
back to back, one from the other. This has been 
inevitable. Good reasons, and many, there are 
to cxplain this unfortunate condition of things. 
Also, it would be well for all of us always to keep in mind that 

the actual Nippon activities in Korea do not date very far back. 

Very few years have passed since we have taken over the Korean 
affairs. Through the course of the Russo-Nippon war, circum- 
stances brought the two countries closer together. As a result of 
the war, we have come to see the conditions and situations which 
are prevailing to-day. These are not what the Koreans had prayed 
for. Simply, it is the natural outcome of the life of the weak that 
cannot cope against the strong. 

At the conclusion of the war and the establishment of peace, we 
were compelled to revise our relations with Korea, and change our 
attitude and our pclicies toward her almost entirely. Our govern- 
ment took into its own hands the management of the foreign affairs 
of Korea. We have created a protectorate over her. Through this 
arrangement, the power of dictating the foreign poticy of Korea 
has fallen into the care of Nippon. This, however, left us in the 
helpless condition of waiting upon the pleasure and sbiding by the 
judgment of the Koreans, so far as their internal affairs were con- 
cerned. We have scen the practical workings of this arrangement 
for nearly one year. The result of it all makes us think of a 
man who tries to scratch his foot over his shoe. 

Powerless to carry out its programme in matters of foreign 
dealings, the Korean government, nevertheless, has been active and 
aggressive in carrying out its wishes in its internal administration 
and in the realm of domestic politics. I have tried to offer them 
some advices, such advices as had a great and far-reaching bear- 
ing upon the governmental reforms and administration system of 
Korea. In order to bring about the practical application of such 
advices, I had to look very studiously into the education of the 
mass and the material progress of the country in their different 
stages. For these advices which I have ventured to offer affected 
the peace of the country and the happiness of the people. They had 
a vital bearing on the protection of person and property, and un- 
less such advices were pertinent and well-advised, would not only be 
useless but harmful. 

In all my actions, I have very carefully weighed the difficulties 
which were in the path of reform in Korea. I have felt the magni- 
tude of such difficulties at almost every point. Above all things, 
I have made it my duty to consider the sentiments and ideas of 
His Majesty, the King of Korea, and his government and people. 
At such occasions as I have ventured to offer my advices, I have 
spoken straight from my heart. Sincerity was the key-note of all 
that I have tried to accomplish in Korea in behalf of the Korean 
Imperial family and of the people. 

My efforts have been answered in a different manner. All man- 
ner of intrigue and questionable methods have been employed in 
nullifying the work that I have tried to accomplish. This has 
been carried to such an extreme extent that at last it compelled 
us to abandon our silent acquiescence. Among the Koreans 
themselves there were many who appreciated the magnitude of 
this affair. Without a single word from Nippon, they have taken 
it upon themselves to compel their sovereign to abdicate as a 
result of it. The abdication was followed by the presentation 
of a new convention. The signing and ratification of the conven- 
tion brought about a new day for Nippon administration in Korea. 
The new convention defines the position of Nippon toward Korea 
very much more clearly than heretofore. It extends the power of 
Nippon in the administration of Korean affairs. This convention 
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also causes additional duties to devolve upon us. In the practical 
discharge of these additional duties, | have thought deeply and for 
many days. 

Between the Korea of to-day and the Nippon in the first years 
of the Meiji, in the days when the clans were converted into pre- 
fectures, there is no great difference. Those were the days crowded 
with affairs calling for reforms, pregnant with great promises, 
and full of problems. There were two things we needed in those 
first days of the Meiji—men and money. Korea of to-day calls 
for the same two indispensable things. Unfortunately, both 
money and men are beyond my power and control. That is the 
reason why I have thought it wise to pay a visit to our home 
government and to its ministers, and with them discuss the dif- 
ferent phases of the Korean question. 

In the solution of the Korean problem, a man always asks this 
quesfion: What power is it that exercises the dominant control 
over that people? What force is it that is controlling the politics 
of the Koreans? Moreover, what is that invisible power (which 
one sees in every country controlling the life of a race) that 
shapes the destiny of the Korean? Is it religion, or is it customs 
and habits? 

In my judgment the majority of the Koreans are governed by 
the Chinese learning and the Chinese code of ethics. Beyond that, 
I do not see any influence that has a particular power over them. 
In the interpretation of virtues,—politeness, righteousness, truth- 
fulness, faithfulness, affection, and so on,—they find their criterion 
in the teachings of Corfucius and Mencius. Even among the 
highly educated class of Koreans, education stops with the Chinese 
scholarship. Beyond that there is nothing. Even those who style 
themselves scholars are by no means scholars in the professional 
and specialized sense. When you ask what are the thoughts and 
ideas which govern this class, you will find that they are much 
like those young men in the closing days of the Shogunate in Nip- 
pon, who were governed by a few pamphlets and patriotic poems 
written by the thinkers of the time. ‘They look upon Nippon as a 
barbarous country, they regard themselves as the civilized and en- 
lightened race. As for the common people and the farmers, they 
have no education or culture whatever. 

Such are the actual conditions of the people in Korea. You can 
see readily, therefore, what are the motives which are actuating 
the acts of violence on the part of the Korean insurgents of to-day. 
This must be thoroughly appreciated in order to understand the 
methods with which we solve the problem of meeting the lawless 
disturbances throughout Korea. 

Whatever be the change in the thoughts of the Koreans of to- 
day, and almost independent of that fact, the time and the world 
have compelled the Koreans to walk side by side with Nippon. 
Both the Imperial House and the government seem to understand 
this fact. 

In Korea there is no capitalist of any moment. There are many 
who pride themselves on their rank, but they are extremely poor, 
and narrow in influence. The one prime end and aim with the 
Korean is to become a government officer. A government position 
brings with it monetary profits. Naturally, those who are out of 
the governmental positions are exceedingly ill-content. 

In bringing about the new régime in Korea, perhaps the most 
difficult question is to secure the proper men for the governmental 
positions. When you supply these official positions with the men 
of ability from Nippon, it arouses a violent opposition from the 
Koreans; they say of us: “ They have come to rob us of the means 
of livelihood,” and for this reason the appointment of the Nippon 
officers of unquestioned ability to leading positions in Korea, I 
think, is a matter of grave difficulty. I, for one, have determined 
to face the Korean affair with all my energy and spirit. The one 
prayer of mine is for the extension of Nippon’s power in the Far 
East. 


LINES TO LOUISA 


By EARLE HOOKER EATON 
(The Same Being Our Forty-seventh Maid Who Has Gone to Smash Elsewhere) 


WEEK ago we had a maid, 
A Whose memory will never fade. 
You should have seen Louisa! 
She piled the plates on which we dined 
So very high they called to mind 
The leaning tower of Pisa. 


At other times they did not lean, 
When carried by our kitchen queen 
(Whose other name was Dennis), 
But rose as straight as spire or tree, 
And then her model seemed to be 
The Campanile, Venice. 





The leaning tower was first to go, 
And when it hit the floor below, 
The havoe was appalling! 

At once another crash occurred, 
And then, alas! we knew we heard 
The Campanile falling! 


I see its shattered remnants yet, 

’Twas half our wedding dinner set— 
The other half was Pisa. 

My chitelaine her protest filed: 

“Pray leave,” she cried. “ere I go wild! 

For Pelion on Ossa piled 

Would be your nest, Louisa!” 



































































(Continued from page 14.) 

expert mine engineer, powder is powder. To the average mind 
the word “ powder” embraces the positive, comparative, and 
superlative degrees; like the word * perfect,” it admits of no com- 
parison. Nevertheless, the powder in an ordinary keg contains a 
great variety of sizes which have about the same relation to each 
other as the numerals from one to nine. An explosion is never 
more than the instantaneous conibustion of powder. If the smaller 
grains of powder, which compare with the numeral one, are mixed 
with larger sizes, which compare with the larger numerals, it 
is reasonable to assume that the smaller particles are going to 
burn first, and, consequently, the force of the shot will be simply 
the force of the explosion of those smaller particles, since the 
larger sizes do not burn until the main force of the explosion has 
spent itself. The miner becomes accustomed to understand that 
ihe minimum amount of powder cannot always be relied upon 
to produce a caleulated shock in breaking down the coal. He is 
disposed to make sure that he will have enough powder to do 
the work thoroughly. Very often he will overload the hole bored 
in the coal, and will give a greater shock than the amount of coal 
to be shot down actually requires. 

Moreover, some miners are careless in drilling holes in the face 
of the coal. Under ordinary circumstances the miner begins to 
drill his hole about the top of the seam, or from three to five 
feet above the floor. He drives this hole on a gradual slant back 
into the coal to a distance of about twelve feet. Then the charge 
of powder is placed at the extreme end of this hole, a fuse is 
attached, the opening is blocked up, and the fuse ignited. Some- 
times the miner starts in by giving a sharper declination than 
customary to his drill hole. Instead of the shot being placed 
twelve feet from the face, it is lodged trom two to possibly five 
feet back in the coal. When the powder is ignited the force of the 
explosion is much greater than the amount of work to be done 
requires, and the powder. which must exert itself somewhere, 
rushes out into the miner’s chamber in a long flash of fire. This 
is called a “ blow-out,” or a ‘“ windy shot.” If there is any gas 
in the room, or if there is any collection of coal dust, this blow- 
out, or windy shot, naturally ignites the gas or coal dust and an 
explosion can very easily occur. This, in fact, is supposed to 
have been the exact cause of the mine disaster which occurred at 
Monongah, West Virginia. 

Under the cireumstances, it would have been comparatively 
easy to avoid any one of those four great disasters if the mine- 
operators, or the mine engineer, had understood the use of powder, 
had selected his powder all of one size, and had determined before- 
hand the exact amount that must be used in each shot. It would 
have been comparatively easy, even with the present haphazard 
use of powder, to avoid these accidents if the laws had been so 
framed as to take out of ‘the hands of the labor-unions and 
out of the hands of the coal operators the disputed question of 
who should fire the shot, and had insisted that professional shot- 
firers be employed. 

Before showing the next manner in which these explosions could 
have been avoided it miay be necessary to explain to the lay mind 
a little about the modern mining of coal. The old method was 
for the miner, with his pick, to cut an opening under the vein 
of coal, drill his hole higher up, explode his powder, allowing the 
lumps of coal to fall to the floor. Later this under-cutting has 
heen done by machinery in some mines. Where the labor-unions 
have their own way and are able to prevent the use of machinery, 
and where easy-going workmen do not care to go to the trouble of 


THE NEEDLESS PERIL OF THE COAL-MINE 


undercutting the coal, they have a way of “shocting from th; 


solid.” This means that the explosive is put into a hole drill 
into the coal, which has not been undercut by either pick « 
machinery. Naturally, with such methods, more powder is 1 
quired than when the coal is undercut. Some States have pass: 
laws forbidding absolutely any shooting from the solid. Th 
practice is dangerous because the miners are likely to misjuds 
the amount of powder that is actually required and, consequent|\ 
are likely to have a blow-out shot. 

A few years ago, following a number of disastrous explosio 
caused by blow-out shot, both Illinois and Iowa passed laws whi 
demand absolutely the employment of professional shot-firers 
These are not permitted to drill the holes into which thé powder 
is placed, and are charged with the responsibility, first, of se 
ing that the coal is undercut, and, second, that the charge i 
placed far enough back in the coal to prevent a blow-out, or wind) 
shot. Moreover, their work is done at a time when there is n 
one in the mine but themselves. Hence, with such a system, th 
wholesale killing of men, such as in any of the four recent ex 
plosions, would have been absolutely out of the question. Agita 
tion for the employment of professional shot-firers has recent], 
been carried on in all parts of the country. So far public senti 
ment has not been able to overcome the prejudice of the mine- 
workers’ union against the employment of such professional shot 
firers, because the miners are compelled to pay a part of thei: 
wages. 

A third preventive of mine explosions is to keep the air pe 
fectly pure. Up to now this has been one of the greatest ques 
tions confronting the practical mining-man, because he has never 
been able to understand just what kind of work his mine-fan was 
doing. It is realized that even the accumulation of dust is pre 
ventable, te a certain extent, by the free circulation of air. Ii 
is known, of course, that a liberal infusion of fresh air will so 
dilute gas as to remove, almost completely, the danger of an 
explosion. It has only been within the last few months that 
the study of air currents in mines has been reduced to a science, 
and this innovation was brought to the United States by an ex- 
pert engineer from Germany, Carl Scholz, now president of the 
Rock Island Coal Company of Chicago. The attention of Mr. 
Scholz was drawn to this important subject by a damage suit in 
one of the mines of his company in Oklahoma. There had been 
an explosion in his mine which had killed several men. The heirs 
of one had sued for damages, setting up the claim that the mine- 
fan had stopped, and the explosion had occurred almost instantly. 
The records showed that the fan had stopped that day, although 
a subsequent investigation proved that the fan had closed down 
after the expiosion had occurred. Nevertheless, this started Mr. 
Scholz to studying the circulation of air in the mine, with the 
result that he has now established a pressure-gauge which will 
tell, by the record it keeps, exactly what had been the action of 
the air in that mine throughout the twenty-four hours of a day. 
The results of his study have been so important that they are 
being taken up by the coal-mine operators throughout the country. 

An auxiliary preventive is to keep down the dust in the mines. 
The mine operators jn Wales have gone much further, in this re- 
spect, than the people of the United States, as they not only 
sprinkle the iloors and the driveways of dusty mines, but also 
the sides of the shaft or slope as well as the coal in the cars. 
They have also erected‘ dust-proof doors, at the opening of the 
shaft or slope to prevent the drifting in of coal dust from the 
outside. 





THE SEASON’S' PLAYS 


(Continued from page 26.) 
Peggy Ingledew, she forgets it all in the fun of living in a gypsy’s 
wagon out in the open. : 

It’s all whimsical fun, and there’s a plot, too. Enter the man. 
Begin the masquerade—Mary as a gypsy. The man, an English 
country squire, believes it, of course; and, furthermore, he be- 
lieves that Wary abstracted the silver. Then the inevitable climax 
of Act II. They fall in love. In Act IIL, if Mary only had a 
suitable dress—-silver or no silver—he’d marry her. She produces 
a beautiful pink party-gown from the wagon. More plot develops 
here, because the squire thinks it’s. burglary. Then the hateful 
gypsies want more rent for their wagon. They come in the night, 
and there’s a scene. Everybody gives everybody else such a look! 
Then the man comes to the rescue. He contrives to get himself 
wounded while defending his gypsy queen, and for that she ad- 
mits who she is and how much she cares. 

As Mary. Miss Elliott gives a charming performance of herself, 
with a keen feeling for the romantic and whimsical fun of the 
role. Miss Mary Jerrold makes Peqqgy just a delightful girl on 
a romp. The company is mainly English; the leading man in Miss 
Elliott’s company, Mr. Charles Cherry, the only American, was 
kept out of the opening performance by an accident at rehearsal. 


When the circus came to “a small town in the Middle West,” 
as the programme deseribes it, Volly, the most wonderful 
equestrienne of a long line of cireus-riders, was thrown from her 
horse and badly hurt. They carried her to the nearest house, 
which happened to be the parsonage. inhabited only by the Rev. 
John Douglass and Mandy, his old black housekeeper. From the 
moment the doctor told us that Polly's ankles were broken, and 
that she must stay there for months, the end was inevitable. Miss 
Margaret Mayo, the author of “Polly of the Cireus,’ now on 


view at the Liberty Theatre, has provided nothing new in the 
handling of a conventional theme. 

Nevertheless, the play is an effective one, and this is due to two 
things—the charm of Miss Mabel Taliaferro, whose girlish in- 
genuousness and sincerity make an irresistible appeal, and the 
striking effect with which Frederic Thompson, the producer 
of the play, has realized the circus scenes. We see not a repre- 
sentation of the circus, but the circus itself on the stage, in its 
actual human and material reality. 

The delightful Polly has never learned of the world outside the 
tent until the minister tells her of it. Indeed, he instructs her 
not only in religion and the ordinary conventions which she finds 
authoritative and attractive because they come from him, but also 
teaches her to read and write. By the time she is able to walk 
ahout again she knows that she loves the minister, but as a lot 
of fussy old tabbies of both sexes are trying to oust him from the 
church on her aceount, she returns to the cireus. He follows, and, 
after a love-making scene, wins her for his own. 

It is almost with a pang of regret that one finds the fascinating 
child-actress full-grown, but Miss Taliaferro is as winsome as ever, 
and has grown in her art. It is difficult to imagine Polly played 
more deliciously or with a truer realization of the pathos of the 
part. As Uncle Toby, the clown, John Findlay is on the stage for 
only a few minutes in the first act, but his impersonation of the 
poor old jester, still in the merry make-up of the ring, but con- 
sumed with anxiety for Polly, is one that cannot be forgotten. 
Joseph Brennan, who plays Big Jim, the boss canvasman, is as 
real as if he had always lived the life. Malcolm Williams, as 
the Rer. John Douglass, seems to be inexplicably afflicted with 
timidity in the presence of his young charge, and his love-making 
is far from impressive. Polly’s heart would never have been moved 
by such flaccid and hesitant protestations as his. 
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Congressional Library Now 
Third 


Tue contents of the Library of Congress 
at Washington for the year just ended 
classes it as the third largest library in the 
world. It contains 1,433,848 books and 
pamphlets and some 9000 other articles. 
Its net gain in miscellaneous books and 
pamphlets during the year was 54,604. 
Among the very recent important  collec- 
tions is one on Russia and Siberia and an- 
other on Japan. These two valuable col- 
lections are written in the Japanese lan- 
ouaye. The most notable single acquisition 
fe the celebrated Yudin Library of works 
on Russia and Siberia. This collection, 
though nominally a purchase, is practically 
a gift, since the owner parted with it for 
little more than one-third the sum expend- 
ed in gathering it. This purchase is note- 
worthy as an indication of the broaden- 
ing scope of the library and its increasing 
yalue to scholars. The Yudin Library con- 
sists of over 80,000 volumes, and there is 
probably no other collection of books on 
Russia and Siberia of such size in the 
world. These books are rich in local his- 
tory, ethnology, and institutional history. 
The material includes certain manuscript 
records of the early Russian settlements 
in Alaska, which are most interesting. The 
portrait of Mr. Yudin and the photograph 
of the log house he had built for the col- 
lection at Krasnoiarsk, Siberia, are exhib- 
ited by the library. 

Another important feature is a 
tio of some thousand works on Japan, 
mainly in the Japanese language. The 
hooks and manuscripts were selected in Ja- 
pan by Professor Asakawa, of Yale, whose 
purpose was to secure a good working col- 
lection for the student of Japanese litera- 
ture, history, and institutions. The library 
is also rich in Chinese works. 

Among the most notable additions in the 
year are the Shoemaker and the Kauffmann 
collections, and valuable manuscripts and 
papers of the period of Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, and Monroe. 

Among the most notable additions in the 
inanuscript division by gift are the letters 
of Justice John McLean, of the Supreme 
Court; the papers of Chaplain Joseph C. 
Thomas, of the Christian Commission in the 
Civil War; two Revolutionary orderly 
books; a series of twenty-five papers relat- 
ing to the trial of Colonel Thomas Butler, 
and thirty letters addressed to Cyrus W. 
Field. The purchases include the letters of 
Judge Joseph Holt, of Washington, and of 
Governor William Plumer, of New Hamp- 
shire: the papers of Edward McPherson; 
300 letters of Thaddeus Stevens’; and many 
other items of interest. Under the law of 
1903 the Pickett Papers (diplomatic records 
of the Confederate States) have been trans- 
ferred to the library from the Treasury 
Department, and interesting Confederate and 
other records from the Post-office Department. 

The Division of Documents of the library 
shows an inerease of 50 per cent. in the 
number of volumes and pamphlets handled, 
the total being 33,426. Special attention 
has been given during the past year to de- 
veloping the collection of foreign documents 
by obtaining the volumes necessary to com- 
plete sets in the library, and to this end a 
list is kept showing the countries with which 
International exchange relations have been 
established. 

Among the special collections to which 
large additions were made during the year 
Is the maps division, which now has a total 
of over 100,000 pieces; the music division, 
Which possesses a total of 500,000 pieces; 
and the prints division, which has a total 
of 225,000 prints. 

Marked progress has been made in cata- 
loguing and classifying the documents and 
pamphlets, and an increase of over 14 per 
cent. in the distribution of printed cards 
to subscribing libraries, of which there are 
now 1000 benefiting by this service, which 
1s unique as well as national. 

The total expenditures for the mainte- 
nance of the library for the year amounted 
to $576,000. Eighty-five thousand dollars 
of this amount was offset by receipts for 
Copyrights, fees, ete. In addition to the 
above expenditure $205,000 was expended 
for printing and binding. ’ 


collee- 


If the Library of Congress continues to 
grow at this rate, within a few years it 
will not only be designated the most beau- 
tiful in the world, but the most complete, 
with the largest collection of books. 





A Stroke of Luck 


HE was a speculator, and for a year past 
nothing had been coming his way except ex- 


penses. Misfortunes never come by them- 
selves. One day his daughter informed him, 


in a cold and unfeeling manner, that if he 
did not give her a diamond tiara worth 
at least a thousand she would elope with 
the coachman. 

“Come to my arms, my darling,” he ex- 
claimed, as the tears of joy coursed down 
his wrinkled cheeks; “come to my arms.” 

“Do I get the tiara?” she asked, hesitat- 
ing ere she accepted his invitation. 

“Of course not,” he smiled, delightedly, 
“you get the coachman. I owe him nine 
months’ wages!” 





Incontestable 


A GRANDMOTHER was reproving her little 
grandchildren for making so much noise. 

“Dear me, children, you are so noisy to- 
day! Can’t you be a little more quiet?” 

“Now, grandma, you mustn’t scold us. 
You see, if it wasn’t for us, you wouldn’t be 
a grandma at all.” 





Correspondence Course for 
Editors 
By George Herbert Clarke 


It is generally agreed by the writing craft 
that the current magazine methods of de- 
clining manuscripts are tiresomely anti- 
quated. Editorial rejection slips are no- 
toriously humdrum, and even in written 
correspondence the autocrats of the month- 
lies show nothing like the versatility and 
bonhomie of their contributors. Why, it 
occurs to us to ask, should not these dull 
persons freshen up a bit and attack the re- 
jection problem in a way that will at least 
attempt to justify their own literary pre- 
tensions? Why, for instance, should they 
not undertake to decline in kind, limericks 
with limericks, sonnets with sonnets, ete.? 
For their consideration, we venture to ap- 
pend a number of forms that may easily be 
printed in that nicely deceptive typewritten 
fashion that looks so convincingly person- 
al. Models merely, gentlemen ;—adorn them 
as you will: 

I 
Sir (or Madam), your versified trick 
Is brilliant and witty and quick, 
And yet we are under 
(With heart torn asunder) 
A bond to print no lim-er-ick. 


II 
Dear Friend, your sonnet is the neatest 
thing 
That we have seen in sonnets for—a 
week; 


We shall to-night with fervor of it speak 
When to our Harlem flat we’ve taken wing. 
(The Missus likes to hear us have our fling 

At all the wishy-washy, woful, weak 

And weary verses that our suffrage seek ) — 
Oh yes, we'll chortle of your work, and sing! 


Nevertheless, to our immense regret, 
We find that at the moment we’ve on 
hand 
So many contributions of this kind 
That we can’t use one single fresh sonnét; 
With sorrow you can scarcely understand 
We send you back, then, yours “ With 
thanks declined.” 
































































































Ill 
Your bright triolet 
Has turned up duly; 
"Tis the Editor's pet, 
Your bright triolet; 
He almost—and yet 
By a fate most unruly 
Your bright triolet 
Is here turned down duly. 
LV 
Declined with thanks is your rondeau, 
Regretting that it must be so, 
And asking vou not to infer 
That it is void of merit, sir, 
(Of course, it may he. We don't know!) 
“Man wants but little here below,” 
Runs the old phrase of Goldsmith, O., 
And that’s precisely why we purr: 
* Declined with thanks.” 


You see, we've paid out so much dough 
To Lawson, Steffens, and Bigelow 
(Miss Tarbell, too—econsider her!), 
For making fly the festive fur, 
That our exchequer’s very low;— 
Declined with thanks. 
V 


One: Kipling wrote a story once. 

Chapter Two: So you. 

Chapter Three: Kipling’s went the round of 
the publishers. 

Chapter Four: So (evidently) has yours. 

Chapter Five: Kipling’s was not accepted 


Chapter 


for vears. 
Chapter Six: You, too! 
Chapter Seven: Are you a Kipling, then? 


Doubtless, but— 


Chapter Eight: That’s another story. 








A HOME COMFORT. 


THE merits of BorpEN’s PeerLess BRAND EVAPORATED MILK 
(unsweetened) are convenience, economy, purity. Use it in all 
recipes calling for milk or cream. In this product the naturai 
milk flavor is retained. Suitable for fruits, cereals, tea and 
coffee. «*+ 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is “BROWN'’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. »*» 


Ust BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. *s 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOUND A WAY 


To Be Clear of the Coffee Troubles. 


“Husband and myself both had the coffee 
habit, and finally his stomach and kidneys got 
in such a bad condition that he was compelled to 
give up a good position that he had held for years. 
He was too sick to work. His skin was yellow, 
and I hardly think there was an organ in his body 
that was not affected. 

“T told him I felt sure his sickness was due to 
coffee, and after some discussion he decided to give 
it up. 

“Tt was a struggle, because of the powerful 
habit. One day we heard about Postum and con- 
cluded to try it, and then it was easy to leave off 
coffee. 

“His fearful headaches grew less frequent, his 
complexion began to clear, kidneys grew better, 
until at last he was a new man altogether as a 
result of leaving off coffee and taking up Postum. 
Then I began to drink it, too. 

“Although I was never as bad off as my hus- 
band, I was always very nervous and never at any 
time very strong, only weighing 95 Ibs. before 1 
began to use Postum. Now I weigh 115 lbs., and 
can do as much work as any one my size, I think. 

“Many do not use Postum because they have 
not taken the trouble to make it right. I have 
successfully fooled a great many persons who have 
drunk it at my table. They would remark, ‘You 
must buy a high grade of coffee.’ One young 
man who clerked in a grocery store was very 
enthusiastic about my ‘coffee.’ When I told him 
what it was, he said, ‘Why; I’ve sold Postum for 
four years, but I had no idea it was like this. Think 
Pll drink Postum hereafter.’” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s 
a Reason.” 
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4 Makes the best cocktail. A delightful aromatic 
§ for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A table- 
spoonful in an ounce of sherry or sweetened water 
after meals affords relief and aids digestion. 
MT GeramRER SS se Ona ea 
Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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N orchestral work which never fails to excite wonder 
and induce meditation had one of its too infrequent 
performances last week, at Carnegie Hall, by the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, under Mr. Walter 
Damrosch. 1 speak of the “ Faust” Symphony of 
Liszt, which the musical public of this town so 
seldom hears in its entirety that its performance 
in full by Mr. Damrosch’s admirable orchestra might 
well have been announced; after the pleasing habit 
of our local purveyors of opera, as a “ revival.” 
More frequent presentations of this remarkable work in its com- 

plete form would, it is easy to believe, be of benefit to those whose 

interest in musical genealogy is more genuine than informed: for 
in the vivid and ardent pages of this wonderful score are the 
sources of much that, to-day, we sometimes imagine to be new 
and freshly wrought. It is 
an extremely salutary thing 
to remember that the 
* Faust ” Symphony had been 
conceived, composed, and even 
revised before Wagner had 
put upon paper one note of 
his more characteristic scores: 
that this symphony of Liszt’s 
had passed into its final 
form at a time when all that 
we know as the most typical 
product of Wagner’s genius 
was still non-existent. Yet 
in what measure has Liszt 
been recognized as the pioneer 
that he was: as an innovator 
of astonishing boldness and 
fertility: as, it would scarce- 
ly be extravagant to say, the 
source and mainspring of 
much that makes the musical 
art of to-day what it dis- 
tinctively is? And _ the 

“Faust ” Symphony is Liszt 

at his greatest. 

I have called it “ wonder- 
ful,” this pathetic and much- 
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Miss Gerville-Reache 


CONTRALTO AT THE MANHATTAN 


OPERA HOUSE, WHO IS APPEAR- maligned tone-poem, and won- 
ING IN ROLES IN THE FRENCH = derful it is, from whichever 
REPERTOIRE of several angles one chooses 


to regard it. It is wonder- 
ful in its vitality and freshness of inspiration—for it was com- 
pleted fifty years ago, when * Tristan und Isolde,” “ Meistersinger,” 
* Siegfried,” “ Gitterdammerung,” and “ Parsifal” were still of 
the future; when Goldmark was twenty-five, Saint-Saéns twenty- 
two, Tschaikowsky seventeen, Rimsky-Korsakoff thirteen, and 
Richard Strauss still unborn. It is wonderful because of the ful- 
ness and definiteness with which it prefigures and anticipates a 
style and quality of utterance which to-day, half a century later, 
we call modern—like “ Hamlet,” as it has before been said, it is 
“full of quotations”: in it speaks the voice of the Wagner of 
“Tristan” (completed two years after), as well as the voice of 
the Strauss of “ Tod und Verkliirung” (composed thirty-two years 
after). It is wonderful in its emotional energy, its passionate 
intensity, its subtle and powerful exposure of varied dramatic 
concepts, the width of its expressional range—its mastery of 
the accents- of tenderness, ardor, innocence, irony, despair, exalta- 
tion. 

It is scarcely needful to say that this music, in the degree in 
which it possesses these qualities, is not, in our time, preeminent: 
the wonder of it is that it should have achieved its kinu and de- 
gree of excellence at the precise moment in the history of art 
when it came into being. Why, one may ask, has not such a 
work prevailed? Why does it not count for more? Its defects 
are the uneradicated defects of Liszt’s artistic constitution. He 
was what Mr. Henley would have called “ a convinced Romantique.” 
There was always in him a trend toward the theatrical in style 
and feeling—he seems always to be falling away from a form of 
expression that is truly dramatic toward an order of speech 
that is swollen, bombastic, rhetorical. He verges too often and 
too closely in his musie upon vulgarity, upon commonness, upon 
affectation and sentimentality. He was, in fact, an amazing mix- 
ture of conflicting tendencies—tendencies toward authentic great- 
ness, and tendencies toward triviality and pretence. He was great- 
ly gifted, but not finely gifted. He had fecundity, great eloquence, 
and he knew how to compass grandeur. But there is always pres- 
ent in his work—as it has been elsewhere said—*‘a certain alloy: 
ideas of unquestionable power and beauty are jostled by concep- 
tions which have their root in an incurable disposition toward 


TWO LISZTS 


LAWRENCE GILMAN 

















bombast and fustian. He never lacked for ideas, per se; but he 
was too ready to accept without close scrutiny whatever offered 
itself for his creative purposes. He never learned how to reject. 
His work is full of magnificent gleams; but how often the glamoi 
and poetry of*the idea is marred by a fervor that is cheap ani 
easy, by rhetoric that is ornamental rather than essential and 
spontaneous!” It is one of the tragedies of art that of the two 
Liszts the lesser shculd have, on the whole, prevailed: that Liszt 
the innovator, thee pioneering creator, the music-maker of indubi- 
table genius, should have been corrupted and impeded by Liszt 
the conquering virtuoso, the incomparable showman, the invincil)le 
poseur, 

Again one must say of him, after a renewed hearing of such 
music as the “ Faust ” Symphony, that, as it seems, he will finally 
come to share the destiny of those adventurous spirits of creative 
art who have had to see the result of their pioneering come to 
a complete realization in the work of their successors: that lhe 
will be ranked with those whose apparent lot it was to sow the seed 
from which otliers should garner the harvest. 


Mr. Oscar Hammerstein has issued to the public a letter, pro- 
test, manifesto—eall it what one will—which deserves a somewhi:it 
less flippant kind of attention than it has attracted. Mr. Hammer- 
stein claims that he is not receiving the degree of support from 
the opera-going public which his enterprise merits. If such is 
indeed the case, he is justified in his belief. It is, of course, one 
thing to demand public support for an operatic institution, and 
another thing to deserve it. To demand it, with an expectation 
that one’s right to make the demand will be recognized, is probably 
a somewhat futile proceding; but to deserve such support is a 
wholly different matter. For any one who appreciates what Mr. 
Hammerstein is doing and striving to do at the Manhattan Opera 
House, his dissatisfaction will seem altogether reasonable. Just 
what the nature of his enterprise is, and why it truly merits the 
warm support of all those lovers of operatic art who care for its 
finer and worthier manifestations, was pointed out on this page 
a few weeks ago. Mr. Hammerstein is bent upon vitalizing, by 
an infusion of new elements, the stale and circumscribed operatic 
repertoire which has long been, with few exceptions, the yearly 
portion of the public of New 
York; moreover, he intends 
to accomplish this end by , 
presenting certain new works 
which are morally certain to 
confer upon their producer 
nothing more substantial than 
artistic honor. Upon the 
support of whatever portion 
of the opera-going public 
there may be that is able to 
appreciate such ambitions Mr. 
Hammerstein has a right to 
depend; it would be lament- 
able if it were withheld. | 
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Despite the triumphant 
sway of Italian opera at the 
Metropolitan, a work by 
Richard .Wagner makes an 
oceasional deprecatory ap- 
pearance on that stage. 
There are still some who pre- 
fer, inexplicably enough, to 
hear even a, second-rate per- 
formance of “Die Meister- 
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Mr. Josef Hofmann 
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singer,” “Lohengrin,” and FORMERLY A PIANISTIC 
“The Flying Dutchman” to NOW AN ARTIST OF AUTHORITY. 
WHO IS MAKING AN AMERICAN 


a performance of, say, Gior- 
dano’s “Fedora” or Ciléa’s 
“Adriana Lecouvreur,” with 
Mr. Carusoe and the inimitable Miss Cavalieri in the cast; and 
these find at Mr. Conried’s theatre infrequent compensation for 
their devotion to the gods of the past. For the manner in which 
the Metropolitan management produces, this year. the Wagner 
scores named above.is very far indeed from being second-rate. The 
performance, in particular, of that supreme masterpiece of lyric 
comedy, “ Die Meistersinger,”’ with Mr. Van Rooy, Mr. Knote, Mr. 
Goritz and Madame Gadski in the chief réles, is so eloquently 
representative of Wagner’s art at its loveliest that it almost 
emboldens one to consider whether one’s preference for this 
especial kind of entertainment is not, after all, justifiable; and to 
wonder if the alleged passing of Wagner and the revivification o! 
Donizetti, Rossini, Flotow, and the vounger Verdi are as dee)ly 
significant as they are said to be by those who fail to realize the 
eternal sway of the gifted singer over the popular heart. 
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A Mystery Solved 


“Wat is the Navy sailing for?” 
to Captain Binks. 

“[ do not know,” the Sea Dog said. 
this is what 1 thinks: 

Bob Evans wants to teach the Japs the 
game of Tiddledywinks.” 


quoth I 


* But 


| put the question next unte our doughty 
Admirell. 
I do not know,” 
wouldn’t tell.” 
I thought he muttered something else that 
bade me go to thunder. 


said he, “and if I,did I 


The Secretary next I sought. “Q Mister 
See.,” said I, 

“Why is the Navy sailing West?” He 
straightway made reply: 
“Because it isn’t sailing East.”— 

my hand good-by. 


And shook 


I went to Loeb. ‘O William Loeb, pray 
can you tell to me 

Just why the Navy’s going West to the 
Pacifie sea?” 

“Why, is the Navy going West? 
you so?” said he. 


Who told 


At last I asked the President, ‘“ Please tell 
ine Why you risk 

The Navy sailing round the Hern?’ 
swered sharp and brisk: 

“Because the sailing is so bad from Omaha 
to Frisk.” 


He an- 


CARLYLE SMITH. 





The Shooting of the Young Idea 


Tuat the royal road to learning is full 
of strange pitfalls is shown by some of the 
definitions and statements given by school- 
children—some of whom are well along the 
way. The following are bona fide samples 
coming under the knowledge of one teacher: 


About this time Columbus was cursing 
around among the West Indies. 

Jackson’s campaign in the Valley was the 
greatest piece of millinery-work ever known. 

The Valkyrie were the Choosers of the 
Slain, and the Valhalla the Haulers of the 
Slain. 

The eldest son of the King of France is 
called The Dolphin. 

The Duke of Clarence, according to his 
usual custom, was killed in battle. 

Heathen are paragons (pagans) that wash 
up idle things. 

The Indians call their women squabs, 





Marvellous! Marvellous!! 
SurceoNns everywhere will be interested 
in the following truthful tale which was 
published in the Jenkintown Times-Chronicle 
of December 16: 


“Mr. Godshall of Doylestown was thrown 
from liis wagon by being struck by the 
trolley opposite Bosler’s mill on Friday 
morning last. The body was torn from the 
running gears, but fortunately he was not 
hurt. His products were strewn about the 
roads.” 





One on the Preacher 


Tue preacher was making his annual call. 
In the midst of the conversation the small 
son of the family came. running in. His 
clothes were torn and one of his eyes was 
blackened. 

“Bobby,” said the preacher, “ you’ve been 
fighting again. Your clothes are all torn 
and you have a black eye. Fighting is very 
wicked. Come here and let me pray for you.” 

‘Aw, g’wan,” was the prompt retort; “ go 
home and pray for your own kid. He’s got 
two black eyes.” 





A Question of Temperature 


Huspanp. “What is the difference be- 
tween the love of a lover and the love of a 
husband ?” 

Wire. “ About 390 degrees Fahrenheit.” 
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LIQUEUR 


bres Gharireux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous cordial, now made at Tarragona, 
Spain, was for centuries distilled by the Car- 
thusian Monks (Peres Chartreux) at the Mon- 
astery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, and 
known throughout the world as Chartreuse. 
The above cut represents the bottle and label 
empioyed in the putting-up of the article since 
the Monks’ expulsion from France, and it is 
now known as Liqueur Péres Chartreux (the 
Monks, however, still retain the right to use the 
old bottle, and label as well), distilled by the 
same order of Monks, who have securely guard- 
ed the secret of its manufacture for hundreds 
of years, taking it with them at the time they 
left the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse 
and who, therefore, alone possess a knowledge 
of the elements of this delicious nectar No 
liqueur associated with the name of the Car. 
thusian Monks (Peres Chartreux) and made 
since their expulsion from France is genuine 
except that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
e 








**HOW TO REMEMBER’’ 


Sent Free to Readers of this Publication 


Stop Forgetting 


You are no greater intellectuallythan 

KEYTD yourmemory. Easy, inexpensive. In- 

SUCCESS wucrenaes income; gives ready memory for 
ee ames, business details, studies, con- 

versation; acre will, public Speassne personality, 

Send today for nn Booklet. ddr 

DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 907 Aéitoriam Bldg., Chicage 











CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ARABIC.” 


T 16,000 tons, fine, large, unusually steady. T 


February 6 to April 17, 1908. 


Seventy days, coming: only $400.00 and up, including shore excur- 
sions. SPECIAL FEATURES: Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, 


Malta, 19 Days 
Athens, Rome, the Riviera, etc. 


in Egypt and the Holy Land, Constantinople, 


40 TOURS TO EUROPE tenive’lna 


attractive ever offered. 


F. C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York. 





GET NEW HAIR 


It car be had by our new system of scientific home treat - 
ment, which employs no drugs or tonics. If you are 


afflicted with baldness, falling hair, dandruff or prema- 

ture grayness, send to-day for our free booklet describing 

the system, mailed under plain cover. Address 

W. FP. Rundel, ~ -y Cutier Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
6 East Avenue 








Financial 





Letters 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 


rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 


of Credit. 


Credit. 


tificates of Deposit. 
Brown 


-BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
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Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Brothers & Co., 








The Eastward Emigration 


Two hundred thousand pairs of hands 
Go home to rest from toil. 

Two hundred thousand pairs of feet 
Turn back from freedom’s soil. 


Two hundred thousand necks return, 
Nor spurn the monarch’s yoke, 

Two hundred thousand tongues go back 
To bonds which once they broke. 


Two hundred thousand pairs of eyes 
Old Europe’s flags will mark, 

Two hundred thousand pairs of ears 
To alien hymns will hark. 


They won't be missed, they're not the stuff 


For Yankee manhood meet; 
Two hundred thousand appetites 
Just going home to eat. 
McLaNpbsurGH WILSON. 





“A Pore Sign” 


A Soutiern Congressman who maintains 
an expensive establishment in Washington 
during the winter season is accustomed to 
leave the engaging of servants exclusively 
to the discretion of an old darky butler, 
who has for years been a devoted servitor. 

“ Dick,” said the Congressman on reach- 
ing Washington one day not Jong ago, “ that 
yellow boy Joe we had for a short time 
last year wants to come to me again. What 
do you think of him?” 

“Colonel George,” responded the old but- 
ler, with convineing gravity, “I has tried 
dat boy an’ he’s no good, sah! I tested him 
in de case of movin’ de pianner. I found 
dat when it comes to liftin’, dat boy is all 
take hold an’ mighty little raise. Dat’s a 
pore sign o’ character, Colonel George, a 
pore sign of character!” 





Laconic 


“Ts the proprietor in?” asked the visitor. 
“No, sir,” replied the oflice-boy. 

Is he in the city?” 

Yes, air.” 


Will he be back soon?” 
* NO; Bir.” 

* To-night ?” 

* No; sir.” 


To-morrow sometime?” 

‘No; sir.” . 

“ Did he leave any word for Mr. Nash?” 

“No; sir.” 

The stranger looked at the office-boy sharp- 
ly. “ When did he go?” 

‘** Yesterday afternoon.” 

“Didn’t he say when he’d be back?” 

** No, sir.” 

* Well, where the dickens is he?” 

* At the undertaker’s.” 

* What’s the matter?” 

* He’s dead.” 





The Social Moth 


THERE once was a woman named Jennie 
Who Bridge-whisked away her last Pennie; 
When forced to dispose 
Of her fingers and tose 


She remarked, “I shall use my Antennie.” 





The Real Meaning 


AN Irishman wishing to possess a home- 
stead, and not knowing how to go about it, 
sought information from a friend. “ Tim,” 
he said, “ You’ve taken a homestead, an’ I 
thought, maybe, ye could tell me the law 
consarnin’ how to go about it.” 

“Well, Patrick,” says Tim, “I don’t just 
remember the exact wordin’ uv the law, but 
I kin give ye the meanin’ of it. The mean- 
in’ of it is this: The government is willin’ 
to bet ve 160 acres uv land agin $14 that ye 
can’t live on it fer five years without starvin’ 
to death.” 






































































































THE VILLAGE OF WEST SHOKAN AND ITS SURROUNDINGS BORDERI 


—— (Continued from page 13.) 
mills and pulpmills, to be framed into great timbers and planks, 
orte.pbe,cround into a wood pulp which forms the vehicle for 
some o Mgnost destructive explosive compounds known to man. 
The last pfeture in the series illustrating this article affords a 
comprehensive view of the broad, deep valley whose deep, flat 
floor and wall of splendid hills seem to have been created for the 
very purpose they will serve. 


SUBMERGING EIGHT VILLAGES IN A DRINKING FOUNTAIN 





wey te 
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The Valley and Hills which form the natural Basin of the Ashokan Reservoir 


NG ESOPUS CREEK IS AT THE FOOT OF HIGH POINT, THE SUMMIT 


SHOWN IN THE BACKGROUND. THE QUAINT OLD VILLAGE WILL BE AMONG THE FIRST TO GO 


‘ 


The experts have calculated that the Olive Bridge Dam will cost 
$12,000,000 to build, and that the total cost of the Ashokan Reser- 
voir, including the value of land acquired and the legeal expenses, 
will be $30,000,000. Add to this the cost of the Esopus, Rondout, 
and Scoharie reservoires, the cost of the new aqueduct to New 
York, and the filter plant at Kensico, and the total cost of the 
Ashokan and allied reservoirs, which will afford to the metropolis 
500,000,000 gallons of water a day, will aggregate $162,000,000. 
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THE YOUNG ONE: “He must have lived at a 
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~~ Drawn by C.J Budd 





fast pace to have grown that old in a year!” 
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Setting Him at Ease 


PownATAN Huecrns, of Graysville, Ten- 
nessce. had the misfortune to kill one of 
his neighbors in a hot political quarrel, and 
he paid the penalty on the gallows. The 
Huggins family removed to a distant part 
of the State. Twelve years later the eldest 
son, having been in the mean time graduated 
in theology, was assigned to the pastorate 
of the Graysville Chureh. Old . Major 
Hickleigh, the rich man of the neighbor- 
hood, always entertained the clergy at his 
pountiful board. He was a kindly soul, 
though not overburdened with tact. 

Early on the Sunday morning of the Rev. 
Mr. Huggins’s first service at Graysville 
Mrs. Hickteigh solemnly warned her hus- 
band. 

“And above all, Major,’ she charged 
him, “no matter what happens, don’t refer 
to his poor father.” 

The Major promised. Gout would not let 
lim leave the porch that morning; but he 
was anchored there in a broad armehair, a 
breathing statue of kindly, genial hos- 
pitality, when his wife and the Rev. Mr. 
Huggins approached after service. 

“Major.” said she, “ let me introduce our 
new minister. He’s going to dine with us.” 

“Right glad to see you, sir,” cried the 

Major, heartily, as he wrung the young 
man’s hand. “ Right glad to see you. I 
hope youll feel right homelike in Grays- 
ville.” 
. “Thank you, Major.” replied the young 
man. “I’m sure I shall. Indeed, I am at 
home now. Our family lived here when I 
was a boy.” 

“Oh yes, I remember!” the Major ex- 
claimed, with enthusiasm still rising. “I 
remember you as a little shaver. I knew 
your father well—” 

Mrs. Hickleigh’s frowns and head-shakings 
of protest went all unheeded. 

“Yes, yes: knew your father well,” cried 
the Major with ponderous — cordiality. 
“Your family moved away. but I knew 
your father well. Great friend 0° mine, 
your father. He had some kind o’ trouble, 
I believe. I don’t exactly remember—some 
sort o° trouble. I think they kind o’ hung 
him or somethin’-—I don’t remember any- 
thing about it myself!” 





On the Contrary 


Epit GREEN. “ Ah desires to purchase ah 
razzer. 

CLerk. “ Safety?” 

Epi GREEN. “ No, sah; dis am fo’ social 


usage.” 





A Brilliant Plan 


A Missourt man tells of an Irishman 
named Coughlin, who lived in a_ shanty 
standing in a field near the main highway 
from Kansas City. The foundations of the 
shanty were lower than the road, through 
which ran a big water-main. As the living- 
floor of the place was raised on posts to 
make it level with the highway, it left a 
large cellar underneath, where Coughlin 
kept a dozen hens. 

One day the water-main burst, flooding 
the cellar and drowning the hens. Where- 
upon Coughlin took steps to enter a claim 
for damages against the city. After much 
delay influential friends succeeded in_ se- 
curing the sum of $25 in settlement of 
Coughlin’s claim. 

“T’ve got me money!” shouted the Trish- 
man to a neighbor sitting on the steps of 
the next shanty. 

“It’s glad I am to hear thot.” was the 
reply. “ And how much was it, Coughlin?” 

“ Twinty-foive dollars.” 

“And phwat are ye goin’ to do with the 
twiity-foive, Coughlin?” 

“Tm goin’ to buy twinty-foive dollars’ 
worth o’ ducks,” said Coughlin. 





Travel Comfort 


“Hor and cold water, eh?” enthused the 
hew arrival in the dressing-room. 

“ Nope,” was the answer, “two kinds 
of cold.” 
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GTEBD The Champagne of Bottle BEER 


shipped to the Philippines, Egypt, 
India, and the ends of civilization § 


BECAUSE HIGH 
LIFE satisfies the 


universal demand for a PERFECT BEER. 
THE WORLD ASKS FOR IT—that’s why we were 
' compelled to increase our capacity to 
| 0% ONE MILLION BARRELS 






A.Club-Cochtail 


“1S ABOTTLED DELIGHT 











HOUSANDS have discarded the idea 
of making their own cocktails,—all will 
after giving the CLUB COCKTAILS a 
fair trial. Scientifically blended from the 
choicest old liquors and mellowed with age 
make them the perfect cocktails that they 
are. Seven kinds, most popular of which 
are Martini (Gin base), Manhattan (Whis- 
key base). 
The following label appears on every 
bottle : 
Guaranteed under the National Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. Approved June 
30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707. 


| G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 





Hartford New York London 
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Our 3 books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts. 1369, 
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R.S.&A.B.LACEY,Washington,D.C. _Estab. 18 





| Court Upholds Monks’ Chartreuse 
Jupce Hovuan, of the United States Circuit 

| Court, handed down a decision a few days ago that 
no liqueur shall be sold in this country under the 
name ‘“‘ Chartreuse”? unless made by the. Carthu- 
sian monks, and that no one shall simulate the 

| insignia put on the original Chartreuse bottles. 
| Since their expulsion from France the monks have 
| been manufacturing the liqueur at Tarragona, 
Spain, and have found it necessary to begin suits 
everywhere to guard their ancient monopoly. x * x 





| oe j HENRY C. BOTJER, Distributor, 353 Broadway, Long Island City, N.Y. 





Universal Adding Machine Co. 


in the first ten years of its existence sold more than 
seven times as many adding and listing machines as 
did any other concern in a similar period. 


It wasn’t by chance or accident, but because the Universal 
possessed original features as well as exclusive advantages, 
and has always been offered on its merits. Every Universal 
purchaser receives one hundred cents’ worth of the best adding 
and listing machine value for every dollar invested. 

The Universal is an honest machine; it is a steady worker; the 
key action is light; the handle pull is smooth and casy — only 442 
to 5 pounds; the adding register is in plain view, just above the 
key-board; no blank strok.3 of the handle are necessary before 
taking a total; the totals and sub-totals are printed in rea; the 
items are printed in black, blue or purple and credit items, 
account numbers, etc., in green; the paper roll is alwaysin sight 
and convenient to reach: the carriage takes roll paper or loose 
sheets up to 13 inches wide — 8 regular spaced columns and special 
spaced columns are provided for; printing on vertical ruled 
forms or on horizontal lines is easily, quickly and neatly done; the 
Universal adds and lists, subtracts, multiplies, divides and com- 
putes interest and discount rapidly; thete are many other advan- 
tages for doing various tasks wherever figures are used; itS @ 
mighty good machine; it would save you a lot of time. 


It won’t cost you anything to write and tellus about your class 
of work, and learn how theUniversal would save your time doing 
it ; tomorrow never comes— write today for sample of work. 


Universal Apoine Macuine Co, 


3833 Laclede Avenue, St. Louis 
TER APRIL CEL A ESET TIMORESE SI 
PROG 
Discoveries in Every-Day 
Europe 


By DON Cc. SEITZ 


The author, with shrewdness and observant 
humor, has done that impossible thing, writ- 
ten a new kind of book about Europe. This 
is pure fun, original humor, American wit. It 
is a book of delicious chuckles, not a guide- 
book. And the pictures are as funny as the 
writing—nearly—and that is saying a lot. It 
skips all over Europe, letting in everywhere 
the stinshine of a laugh. 























Illustfated with Pen-and-Ink Sketches. Price, $1.25 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS,N.Y. 





Catalogue mailed on application. 
Warterooms, Cor. sth Ave. 22d St. 
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Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN ” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 


SOHMER & COMPANY New York. 
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The Visitor: ‘‘So the Baby ate something that disagreed with him, did he?” 
The Child: “ Yessir, an’ Ma doesn’t know if it was the paint off the front gate, or some 


earth out of the flower-pots, or a collar-button that Pa fost.” 


-_. 
JOMNJAMESON 















THE IMMUTABLE REPUTATION 


HUNTER 








FOR SUPERIORITY IS 
FOUNDED UPON ITS 
ABSOLUTE PURITY 
MATURITY AND FLAVOR 


THIS IS A FIXED FACT 
IN PUBLIC PREFERENCE, 
PROVEN BY ITS WON- 
DERFUL POPULARITY. 


GUARANTEED UNDER THE 
PURE FOOD LAW. 


‘bhn0R 


dat all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
Sey M. LANAHAN & SON, Baltiniore. Md. 
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WHISKEY 





First in popu- 
larity because 
first in quality. 
Sole Agents 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 
New York 











This Manufactured by 


Publication is 


275 WATER ST. 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 








a | 
Copyright Wotice | 


Class A, XXc, No. 194359, December 16, 1907.—Lisbrary 
or CONGRESS, To wit: Be it remembered, That on the six- 
teenth day of December, 1907, Henrv James, of Rye, England, 
hath deposited in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of | 
which is in the following words, to wit: ‘‘ Hawthorne, By | 
Henry James, Jr., Harper & Brothers, New York and London,” 
the right whereof he claims as author and proprietor in 
conformity with the laws of the United States respecting 
ne , 

- gned) HERBERT PuTNAM, Librarian of Congress. 
y THORVALD SOLBEKG, Register of Copyrights. 
In renewal for 14 years from December 23, 1907. 








Sold by leading 
dealers 
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HESE poems comprise ballad and folk 
I lyrics of the old native Irish, more 

moving than stories and vibrant with 
melody, and many delicately wrought lyrics, 
independent of the Celtic, besides. They 
are by a gifted Irishwoman, writing, says 
George Meredith, from her heart of the 
legends of her country and the superstitions 
of the peasantry. Among the minor pieces 
“The Vagrant Heart” will strike an echo 
in many a woman’s breast. Mr. Meredith, 
in the introduction, supplies a rare criticism 
of Celtic poetic art. 
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Collected in this volume are a num- 
ber of informal addresses touching the 
life and associations of men of letters, 
and dedicated “to the immortal mem- 
ory ” of Dr. Johnson, William Cowper, 
George Borrow, and others. By rea- 
son of fine material and distinctive 
style these addresses make most ex- 
cellent reading, intended, according to 
the author, for sensible people—‘*of 
whom the most sensible in society are 
men of business and of the world.” 
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“EMERALD AND ERMINE” 


dead husband’s domain, is hunted with 
sorcerous magic by a kinsman and _ his 
peasant accomplice, befriended by an old 
hermit, loved by one she loves and would 
yet resign for the sake of fealty to the 
great name she bears. 
alrous gentlemen, hardy, faithful peasants, 
move within a setting of nature so appeal- 
ing that the mind cannot shake off the 
spell. Never was such a woodland color 
as lies upon this sylvan Brittany, never 
greater warmth of life than stirs these 
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“It is easy to over-enthuse in comment upon this 
book. It is sure to abide when much that is ephemeral 


“ This is a singularly beautiful story. 
is a master of beautiful phrases.” 


“ Charming all the way through.” 
The Scotsman, Edinburgh— 
“To the close of this charmingly romantic and 
poetic story the author carries with her irresistibly 
the sympathies of the reader.” 


“One wanting a novel out of the ordinary will do 
well to get Zmerald and Ermine:” 


Brooklyn Standird-Union— 
“The tale has the glow and beauty of the emerald, 
the purity and richness of ermine.” 


“Pictures with a full brush the beauty of the 
forests of Brittany and its old-world feudal ways.” 


* A book the end of which we reach too soon.” 
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